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I—THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE! 
By ProFessor SIDGWICK. 


WuHEN I received, some months ago, the invitation to address 
your society, my mind was carried irresistibly back to a period 
in the last century, in which, through my study of three eminent 
teachers whose works have had a permanent influence on my 
thought, I seem to feel more at home in the intellectual 
life of your famous University than in that even of my own. 
It is a period of about 50 years; my in 1730, when 
Francis Hutcheson was summoned from Dublin to fill in Glasgow 
the chair now worthily occupied by my friend Professor Jones ; 
and ending in 1781, when Thomas Reid retired from the same 
chair to put into final literary form the teaching that he had 
given here for 17 years. Between the two, as the immediate 
predecessor of Reid, though not the immediate successor of 
Hutcheson, stands the greater name of Adam Smith. I felt 
“in private duty bound ” to select the work of one of the three 
as the theme of my address: the difficulty was to choose. I 
should have much liked to try to explain the attraction which 
the refinement, balance and comprehensiveness of Hutcheson’s 
ethical views have always had for me; but on such an occasion 
it seemed prudent to defer to the sometimes capricious indg- 
ment of history: and in face of that judgment, I felt diftident 
of my power of persuading you to regard Hutcheson’s system 
with more than antiquarian interest. With Adam Smith, as 


1 An address delivered to the Glasgow Philosophical Society on 
Jan. 10, 1895. 
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I need hardly say, the case was altogether different. His doc- 
trine has gone out into all lands, and his words unto the ends 
of the world: and hardly a year passes without some attempt 
being made somewhere to extract fresh instruction from his 
epoch-making work, or to throw fresh light on its method 
or its relations. But for this very reason I doubted whether I 
should not seem superfluous in adding my pebble to the imposing 
cairn of literary products that has thus been raised to his 
memory. The intermediate position of Reid, unquestionably 
a more important leader of thought than Hutcheson, unques- 
tionably less familiar to current thought than Adam Smith, 
seemed on the whole to fit the opportunity best: I propose 
therefore this evening to present to you—not with the fulness 
and exactness of a critical historian but in the lighter and 
more selective style allowed to an occasional utterance—such 
features of Reid’s philosophical work as appear to me of most 
enduring interest. 

I will begin by endeavouring to remove a prejudice, which 
perhaps my very title may have produced. 

“The Philosophy of Common Sense,” you may say, “is not 
this after al] an intellectual monstrosity ? Philosophy is a good 
thing, and Common Sense in its place is a good thing too: 
but they are both better kept apart. If we mix them, shall 
we not find ourselves cutting blocks with a scalpel, and using 
a garden-knife for the finer processes of scientific dissection ?” 

And I am the more afraid of this prejudgment, because in 
the only passage of Kant’s works in which he speaks of Reid’s 
philosophical labours, it is this antithesis that he applies in 
condemnation of them: and, speaking as I do in a University 
where the leading expositor of Kant, to Englishmen as well as 
Scotsmen of our age, has taught for so many years, I cannot 
but feel this condemnation a formidable obstacle to my efforts 
to claim your sympathy for Reid. 

The passage I refer to is that in Kant’s Prolegomena to 
any future Metaphysic (1783) in which he “considers with a 
sense of pain” how completely Hume’s opponents “ Reid, Os- 
wald, Beattie, and even Priestley” missed the point of Hume’s 
problem. Instead of answering Hume’s sceptical reasoning by 
“probing more deeply into the nature of reason,” as Kant be- 
lieved himself to have done, “ they discovered a more convenient 
means of putting on a bold face without any proper insight 
into the question, by appealing to the common sense of man- 
kind...a subtle discovery for enabling the most vapid babbler” 
without a “particle of insight” to hold his own against the 
most penetrating thinker. 

The censure you see is strong: but is it thoroughly intelli- 
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ent? Reid, says the critic, has not caught Hume’s point. 
las Kant caught Reid’s? I venture to doubt whether he ever 
gave himself a chance of catching it. 

This for two reasons. First, look at the names he puts 
together, “Reid, Oswald, Beattie ;”—the first a thinker of in- 
dubitable originality; the third a man of real, but chiefly 
literary, ability, a poet by choice and a philosopher from a 
sense of duty; the second a theological pamphleteer. Is it 
likely that Kant would have thus bracketed the three, if he 
had really read them? How came he then to put them on a 
par? That is easily explained. He had doubtless read Priest- 
ley’s examination which treats the three together, and which, 
written as it was primarily from a theological point of view, 
gives even a larger space to Oswald. This explains Kant’s 
odd conjunction of names, “Reid, Oswald, Beattie and even 
Priestley,’”—even, that is, their critic Priestley. I imagine Kant 
was on general grounds more likely to be attracted by Priestieys 
book than by Reid’s, since he had a keen interest in the 
progress of contemporary physical science, and Priestley had 
here a well-deserved reputation: and certainly the Reid who 
appears in Priestley’s pages, misquoted, misrepresented and 
misunderstood, was likely enough to be regarded as another 
Oswald. 

My second reason is that if Kant had ever studied Reid’s 
Inquiry into the Human Mind he could hardly have failed to 
extend his studies to the Hume to whom Reid was replying. 
This may startle you. “What,” you may say, “ Kant not read 
Hume: why any shilling handbook of the history of philosophy 
will tell you that Hume’s scepticism woke up Kant from his 
dogmatic slumbers.” Certainly, but it was not the same scep- 
ticism as that which woke up Reid to construct the Philosophy 
of Common Sense: it was the veiled, limited and guarded 
scepticism of the Inquiry into the Human Understanding, not 
the frank, comprehensive and uncompromising scepticism of 
the Treatise on Human Nature. Kant’s Hume is a sceptic 
who ventures modestly to point out the absence of a rational 
ground for his expectation that the future will resemble the 
past, while in the same breath hastening to assure the reader 
that his expectation remains unshaken by his arguments. Reid’s 
Hume is a sceptic who boldly denies the infinite divisibility 
of space, who professes to have in his intellectual laboratory 
a solvent powerful enough to destroy the force of the most 
cogent demonstration, pai who ventures to tell his fellow-men 
plainly that they are each and all “nothing but bundles of 
different perceptions, succeeding each other with inconceivable 
rapidity.” I think that if Kant had even looked into Reid’s 
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Inquiry, the difference between the earlier and the later Hume 
must have struck him, and he must have been led on to read 
the Treatise on Human Nature; whereas it is evident and 
admitted that he never did read it. 

Do you still want proof that Kant did not catch Reid’s 
point? I have a witness to bring forward whom Kant himself 
would have allewed to be a good witness—Mr David Hume: 
who was persuaded by a common friend to peruse parts of 
Reid’s work before it appeared, and to write his view of them 
to the author. Hume did not much like the task in prospect: 
“T wish,” he grumbles to the common friend, “that the parsons 


. would confine themselves to their old occupation of worrying 


one another, and leave philosophers to argue with moderation, 
temper and good manners.” In fact, he expects another War- 
burton : but when he has read the MS. his tone changes. “It 
is certainly very rare,” he writes to Reid, “that a piece so 
deeply philosophical is wrote with so much spirit, pa affords 
so much entertainment to the reader.... There are some ob- 
jections,” he goes on, “that I would propose, but I will forbear 
till the whole can be before me. I will only say that if you 
have been able to clear up these abstruse and important 
topics, instead of being mortified, I shall be so vain as to 
pretend to a share of the praise: and shall think that my 
errors, by having at least some coherence, had led you to make 
a strict review of my principles, which were the common ones, 
and to perceive their futility.” 

Well, I think you will agree with me that this is a charm- 
ingly urbane letter, from a free-thinker of established literary 
reputation to a parson turned professor, as yet hardly known 
in the world of letters, who had hit him some smart blows 
and ventured to laugh at him a little as well as argue with 
him. But Hume recognises that the parson unexpectedly writes 
like a philosopher: and Hume, as we saw, has a high ideal of 
the manner in which philosophers should conduct their debates ; 
and it is a pleasure to find him acting up to his ideal, a pleasure 
all the greater from the rarity with which it is afforded to the 
student of philosophical controversy. 

But it was not on Hume’s urbanity that I wished now to 
dwell: I wished to point out that it never occurs to Hume 
that Reid has appealed from the expert to the vulgar, and 
endeavoured to avoid his conclusions without answering his 
arguments. What rather strikes Hume is the philosophic depth 
that his antagonist has shown in attacking his fundamental 
assumptions ;—which were, as he says, the common ones, and 
which Reid accordingly had traced back through Berkeley and 
Locke to the start of modern philosophy in Descartes. It is 
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difficult, I think, for us to appreciate equally the penetration 
shown in this historical apergu, because the connexion of ideas 
that Reid makes apparent now seems to us so obvious and 

tent. But this is the case with many important steps in the 
alle of philosophical thought: when once the step has 
been taken, it appears so simple and inevitable that we can 
hardly feel that it required intellectual force and originality 
to take it. You remember, perhaps, the depreciatory remark 
made on Christopher Columbus bya schoolboy who «didn’t see 
why so much fuss should be made about his discovery of 
America, since, if he went that way at all, he could not well 
miss it.” Similarly it now seems to us that if Reid “ went 
that way at all” he could not fail to find the source of the 
Idealism of Berkeley and the pulverizing scepticism of Hume 
in Locke’s assumption that the immediate object of the mind 
in external perception is its own ideas: and that finding this 
view equally in Malebranche, he could not fail to trace it to 
Descartes. His merit lay in the independence of thought re- 
quired to free himself from this assumption, question it and 
hunt it home: and this merit Hume evidently recognised. 

And now, perhaps, I may have persuaded some of my 
hearers that Kant entirely failed to see what Reid and his 
followers were driving at. But if so, I have gone too far, and 
persuaded them of more than I intended. The appeal to 
vulgar common sense has an important place in Reid’s doctrine: 
he does rely on it: nor can I defend him from the charge 
that he relies on it too much. He does hold that the mere 
ridiculousness of Hume’s conclusions is a good reason for dis- 
believing them: and even in his later and maturer treatise 
he speaks of the sense of the ridiculous as a guide to philo- 
sophic truth, in language that lacks his usual circumspection. 
For our sense of the ridiculous is manifestly stirred by the 
mere incongruity of an opinion with our intellectual habits: 
a strange truth is no less apt to excite it than a strange error. 
When the Copernican theory was slowly winning its way to 
acceptance, even the grave Milton allowed himself a jest on 
“the new carmen who drive the earth about”: and I can 
remember how, when the Darwinian theory was new, persons 
of the highest culture cracked their jokes on the zoologist’s 
supposed private reasons for the absurd conclusion that his 
ancestor was a monkey. And this is doubtless all for the best: 
laughter is a natural and valuable relief in many perplexities and 
disturbances of life, and I do not see why it should not. relieve 
the disturbance caused by the collision of new opinions with 
old: only let us remember that it is evidence of nothing 
except the mere fact of collision. But, though Reid does rely 
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more than he ought on the argumentum ad risum, he is not 
so stupid as to think that a volume is required to exhibit 
this argument. He does say to the plain man, “If philosophy 
. befools her votaries, and leads them into these quagmires of 
absurdity, beware of her as an ignis fatuus”: but he immediately 
adds, “Is it, however, certain that this fair lady is of the party ? 
Is it not possible that she may have been misrepresented ?” 
and that she has been misrepresented is the thesis which he aims 
at proving. 

In the course of the proof, no doubt, he leads us again to 
Common Sense, as the source and warrant of certainpri 
data~of knowledge at once_unreasonal_and indubitable ; but 
the-Common Sense to which we are thus that of 
the vulgar as contrasted with the philosopher: Reid’s point 
is that the philosopher inevitably shares it with the vulgar. 
Whether a philosopher has been developed out of a “ies 
may possibly be still an open question; but there can be no 
doubt that he is developed out of a man; and, if we consider 
his intellectual life as a whole, we may surmise that the larger 
part of it is occupied with the beliefs that he still shares with 
the unphilosophical majority of his contemporaries. It is on 
this fact that Reid’s appeal to him is based. He refers to 
Hume’s account of the manner in which, after solitary re- 
flection has environed him with the clouds and darkness of 
doubt, the genial influence of “dinner, backgammon and social 
talk” dispels these doubts and restores his belief in the world 
without and the self within: and Reid takes his stand with 
those who are “so weak as to imagine that they ought to 
have the same belief in solitude and in company.” His essential 
demand, therefore, on the philosopher, is not primarily that 
he should make his beliefs consistent with those of the vulgar, 
but that he should make them consistent with his own; and 
the legitimacy of the demand becomes, I think, more apparent, 
when we regard it as made in the name of Philosophy rather 
than in the name of Common Sense. For when we reflect on 


plain Common Sense te principles. of 
judgment which we and. men are in the habit_of applyin 
in ordinary thought and discourse—we find it certainly pl some 
extent confused and inconsistent: but it is not clear that it is 
the business of Common Sense to get rid of these confusions 
and inconsistencies, so long as they do not give trouble in 
the ordinary conduct of life: at any rate it is not its most 
pressing business, since system-making is not its affair. But 
system-making is preeminently the affair of Philosophy, and 
it cannot willingly tolerate inconsistencies: at least if it has 
to tolerate them, as I sadly fear that it has, it can only tolerate 
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them as a physician tolerates a chronic imperfection of health, 
which he can only hope to mitigate and not completely to cure. 

Accordingly, in Reid’s view it is the duty of a philosopher— 
his duty as a philosopher—to aim steadily and persistently at; 
bringing the common human element of his intellectual life 
into clear consistency with the special philosophic element. 
And Reid is on the whole perfectly aware,—though his language 
occasionally ignores it,—that for every part of this tas the 
special training and intellectual habits of the philosopher are 
required. For the fundamental beliefs which the philosopher 
shared with the plain man can only be defined with clearness 
and precision by one who has reflected systematically, as an 
ordinary man does not reflect, on the operations of his own mind ; 
even the elementary distinction between sensation and per- 
ception is, Reid admits, only apprehended by the plain man in 
a confused form. ‘To bring the distinction into clear conscious- 
ness, to attend to “sensation and perception each by itself, and 
to attribute nothing to one which belongs to the other,” re- 
quires, he tells us, “a degree of attention to what passes in 
our own minds, and a talent for distinguishing things that 
differ, which is not to be expected in the vulgar.” The philo- 
sopher alone can do it: but in order to do it, he must partially 
divest himself of his philosophic peculiarities. That is, he 
must temporarily put out of his mind the conclusions of any 
system he may have learnt or adopted, and merely bring his 
trained faculty of reflective attention to the observation and 
analysis of the common human element of his thought. 

But if it be admitted that the philosopher alone is capable 
of the steady and clear attention required to ascertain the 
fundamental beliefs of Common Sense, what valid evidence 
is there of the general assent to these beliefs on which Reid 
lays stress, and which, indeed, the term implies? He seems 
to be in a dilemma; either the many must be held capable 
of reflective analysis, or the decision on questions of funda- 
mental belief must after all be limited to the expert few. The 
difficulty is partly met by pointing out that the philosophical 
faculty required to distinguish and state such beliefs with 
precision much exceeds that required to judge of such a state- 
ment when made; just as few of us could have found out the 
axioms required in the study of geometry, but we could easily 
see the truth of Euclid’s at a very early age. Still, granting this, 
I think that Reid presses too far the competence of plain man 
even to judge of philosophical first principles. It is true, as 
he urges, that this judgment requires no more than a “sound 
mind free from prejudice and a distinct conception of the 
questions”: but it does not follow, as Reid seems to think, 
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that “every man is a competent judge, the learned and un- 
learned, the philosopher and day-labourer alike:” because a 
good deal of the painful process we call “learning” is normally 
needed to realise these apparently simple requirements, freedom 
from prejudice and distinctness of conception. I will not affirm 
that no day-labourer could attain a distinct conception of 
the positions that Reid is defending against Berkeley and 
Hume: but I venture to think that a day-labourer who could 
convince us that he had attained it would be at once recog- 
nised as a born philosopher, incontrovertibly qualified by native 
genius for membership of the society that I have the honour 
to address. 

At the same time I cannot think Reid wrong in holding 
that the propositions he is most concerned to maintain as first 
principles are implicitly assented to by men in general. That 
for ordinary men sense-perception involves a belief in the 
existence of a thing perceived, independent of the perception: 
that similarly consciousness involves a belief in the exist- 
ence of a permanent identical subject of changing conscious 
states: that ordinary moral judgment involves the belief 
in a real right and wrong in human action, capable of being 
known by a moral agent and distinct in idea from what 
conduces to his interest: that in ordinary thought about ex- 
perience we find implicit the unreasoned assumption that every 
change must have a cause, and a cause adequate to the effect, 
all this I think will hardly be denied by any one who ap- 
proaches the question with a fair mind. He may of course 
still regard it as unphilosophical to rest the validity of these 
beliefs on the fact of their general acceptance. But here again 
it must be said that Reid's own deference to general assent 
is of a strictly limited and subordinate kind. He is far from 
wishing truth to be determined by votes: he only urges that 
“authority, though tyrannical as a mistress, is useful as a 
handmaid to private judgment.” He points out that even in 
the exactest sciences authority actually has this place: even 
a mathematician who has demonstrated a novel conclusion is 
strengthened in his belief in it by the assent of other mathe- 
matical experts who have examined his demonstration, and is 
“reduced to a kind of suspense” by their dissent. 

This is, I think, undeniable: and perhaps we may separate 
Reid’s just and moderate statement of the claims of Authority 
from his exaggerated view of the competence of untrained in- 
tellects to deal with philosophical first principles; and simply 
take it as a cardinal point in the philosophy of Common Sense 
that a difference in judgment from another whom he has no 
reason to regard as less competent to judge them himself, 
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naturally and properly reduces a thinker to a “kind of sus- 

nse.” When the conflict relates to a demonstrated conclusion, 
it leads him to search for a flaw in the opponent’s demon- 
stration ; but when it relates to a first principle, primary datum, 
or fundamental assumption, this resource appears to be ex- 
cluded: and then, perhaps, when he has done all that he can 
to remove any misunderstanding of the question at issue, the 
Common Sense philosopher may be allowed to derive some 
support from the thought that his own conviction is shared 
by the great majority of those whose judgments have built 
up and continually sustain the living fabric of our common 
thought and knowledge. And this, I think, is all that Reid 
really means to claim. 

I have now, I hope, succeeded in making clear the general 
relation which Reid’s epistemology bears to his psychology. 
I have not used these modern terms, because Reid himself 
blends the two subjects under the single notion of “ Philosophy 
of the Human Mind”: but it is necessary, in any careful estimate 
of his work, to distinguish the process of psychological dis- 
tinction and analysis through which the fundamental beliefs 
of Common Sense are ascertained, from the arguments by 
which their validity is justified. I do not propose to enter 
into the details of Reid’s psychological view, which has largely 
become antiquated through the progress of mental science. 
But if Locke is the first founder of the distinctively British 
study, Empirical Psychology, of which the primary method is 
introspective observation and analysis, I think Reid has a 
fair claim to be regarded as a second founder: and even now 
his psychological work may be studied with interest, from the 
patient fidelity of his self-observation, the acumen of his re- 
flective analysis, and, especially, his entire freedom from the 
vague materialism that, in spite of Descartes, still hung about 
the current philosophical conception of Mind and its operations. 
It is, indeed, in the task of exposing the unwarrantable as- 
sumptions generated by this vague materialism that the force 
and penetration of Reid’s intellect is most conspicuously 
shown. 

Let me briefly note this in the case of the beliefs involved 
in ordinary sense-perception, since this problem occupies a 
leading place in his discussion. Not, I ought to say, that he 
is specially interested in this problem on its own account: 
he makes it quite clear that it is on far greater issues that his 
thought is really set. God, Freedom, Duty, the spirituality 
of human nature,—these are, for Reid as for Kant, the grave 
matters really at stake in the epistemological controversy. But 
these greater matters, for the very reason of their supreme 
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importance, are apt to stir our deepest emotions so strongly 
as to render difficult the passionless precision of analysis and 
reasoning which Reid rightly held to be needful for the attain- 
ment of philosophical truth: while at the same time it is 
clear to him that all the questions hang together, and that 
the decision of one in the sense that he claims will carry with 
it the similar determination of the rest. 

Accepting this view then, and remembering that in a trivial 
case we are trying no trivial issue, let us examine his treatment 
of the cognition by Mind of particular material things. Here 
Reid’s task, as he ultimately saw, was merely carrying further 
the work of Descartes. By clearly distinguishing the motions 
of material particles antecedent to perception from perception 
itself as a psychical fact, Descartes had got rid of the old 
psychophysical muddle, by which forms or semblances of things 
perceived by the senses were supposed somehow to get into 
the brain through the “animal spirits” and so into the mind. 
But he had not equally got rid of the view that perception 
was the getting of an idea in the mind, from which the 
existence of a thing outside the mind like the idea had to be 
somehow inferred. This view is definitely held, not only 
by his disciple Malebranche but by his independent. suc- 
cessor Locke. They do not see what Reid came to see, that 
the normal perception of an external object presents itself to 
introspection as an immediate cognition: that is, as a cognition 
which has no psychical mediation, no inference in it. What 
prevented them and others from seeing this was, mainly, a 
naive assumption that the mind can only know immediatel 
what is “present” to it, and that things outside the body 
cannot be thus present; as the mind cannot go out to them 
and they cannot get into the mind, only the ideas of them 
can get in. It was reserved to Reid to point out the ille- 
ae of this assumption, and to derive it from a confused 

alf unconscious transfer to Mind and its function of cognition, 
of the conditions under which body acts on body in ordinary 
physical experience. When the assumption is made explicit: 
and traced to its source, it loses, I think, all appearance of 
validity. 

It is to be observed, that in affirming external perception to 
be an immediate cognition, Reid does not of course mean that 
it is physically uncaused. He only means that the perceivin 
mind has not a double object, its own percept and a non-menta 
thing like its percept : and accordingly that our normal conviction 
of the present existence of the non-mental thing perceived 
is not a judgment attained by reasoning, but a primary datum 
of knowledge. He recognizes like his predecessors that it has 
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physical antecedents, movements of material particles both 
without and within the organism. And he recognizes, more 
distinctly than his predecessors, that it has gogo ante- 
cedents and concomitants, 7.e. sensations which he carefully 
distinguishes from the perception that they suggest and ac- 
company. A consideration of these antecedents may possibly 
affect our reflective confidence in the cognition that follows 
them,—that question I will deal with presently,—but at any 
rate it cannot properly modify our view of the content of 
this cognition as ascertained by introspective observation. 
This, I think, remains true after duly taking account of 
the valuable work that has been done since Reid’s time, 
in ascertaining more accurately the antecedents and con- 
comitants of our common perceptions of extended matter. 
Whatever view we may take on the interesting but still dis- 
puted questions as to the precise manner in which visual, 
tactual, and muscular feelings have historically been combined 
in the genesis of our particular perceptions and general notions 
of matter and space,—there can still be no doubt of the funda- 
mental difference in our present consciousness between these 
perceptions or notions and any combinations of muscular, 
tactual, and visual feelings. 

It has indeed been held, by an influential school of British 
psychologists, that this manifest difference is merely apparent 
and illusory: it has been held that by a process of “ mental 
chemistry ” sensations and images of sensation have been “ com- 
pounded” into what we now distinguish as perceptions and 
conveptions of matter in space, and that the latter really 
consist of sensations and images of sensation, just as water really 
consists of oxygen and hydrogen. But this view involves a 
second illegitimate transfer of physical conditions to psychical 
facts; and Reid would certainly have rejected “mental 
chemistry” in this application as unhesitatingly as he does 
reject it when applied to support the conclusion that a “cluster 
of the ideas of sense, properly combined may make up the 
idea of a mind.” He would have rejected it for the simple 
reason that we have no ground for holding any fact of con- 
sciousness to be other than careful introspection declares it 
to be. In the case of material chemistry, the inference that 
a compound consists of certain elements depends on experi- 
mental proof that we can not only make the compound out 
of the elements, but can also make the elements again out 
of the compound. But even if we grant that our cognitions 
of Matter and Space, of Self and Duty, are derived from more 
elementary feelings, it is certain that no psychical experiment 
will enable us to turn them into such feelings again: the later 
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phenomena, if products, are biological not chemical products, 
resulting from evolution, not from mere composition. 

Still, it may be said, granting the existence of cognitions 
and beliefs that cannot now be resolved into more elementa 
feelings, and that present themselves in ordinary thought aur 
the character of unreasoned certitude, systematic reflection 
on these beliefs and their antecedents must render it impossible 
to accept them as trustworthy premises for philosophical rea- 
soning. It is a commonplace that the senses deceive, and the 
more we learn of the psychophysical process of sense-perception, 
the more clear it becomes why and how they must deceive, 
Even apart from cases of admitted illusion, philosophical re- 
flection on normal perception continually shows us, as Hume 
urges, a manifest a between the actual percept and 
what we commonly regard as the real thing perceived. Thus, 
Hume says, “the table which we see seems to diminish as 
we remove farther from it: but the real table which exists 
independent of us suffers no alteration. It was, therefore, 
nothing but its image which was present to the mind. These 
are the obvious dictates of reason.” In answering this line 
of objection Reid partly relies on a weak distinction between 
original and acquired perception, which the progress of science 
has rendered clearly untenable and irrelevant. Apart from 
this his really effective reply is twofold. First he points out 
that the very evidence relied upon to show the unreality of 
sense-percepts really affords striking testimony to the general 
validity of the belief in an independent reality known 
through sense-perception. It is by trusting, not by distrust- 
ing, this fundamental belief that Common Sense organised 
into Science continually at once corrects and confirms 
crude Common Sense. Take Hume’s case of the table. If 
nothing but images were present to the mind, how could we 
ever know that there exists a real table which does not alter 
while the visible magnitude changes with its distance from 
us? The plain man Nace this through an acquired percep- 
tion, by aid he habitually judges of real magnitude from 
visible appearances: but science carries the knowledge further, 
enabling us to predict exactly what appearance a given portion 
of extended matter will exhibit at any given distance from the 
spectators. Now all this coherent, precise and unerring predic- 
tion rests upon innumerable sense-perceptions; and the scientific 
processes which have made it possible have been carried on 
throughout on the basis of the vulgar belief in the independent 
existence of the matter perceived. “Is it not absurd,” Reid asks, 
“to suppose that a false supposition of the rude vulgar has been 
so lucky in solving an infinite number of phenomena of nature?” 
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Suppose, however, that the opponent resists this argument: 
suppose he maintains that, though physical science may find 
the independent existence of matter a convenient fiction,—as 
mathematicians find it convenient to feign that they can extract 
the square root of negative quantities,—still in truth Mind 
can only know mental facts—feelings and thoughts. Suppose he 
further urges that the common belief in the independent 
existence of the object of perception is found on reflection to 
have no claim to philosophic acceptance, because while admit- 
tedly unreasoned it cannot be said to be strictly intuitive :— 

ted that I may directly perceive the table before me, I cannot 
rectly perceive that it exists independently of my perception. 
To this line of argument Reid has another line of reply. He 

ints out to the Idealist that he does not escape from this 
Kind of unreasoned belief by refusing to recognise a reality 
beyond consciousness. He has still to rely on data of know- 
ledge which are open to the same objections as the belief in 
the independent existence of matter. For instance, he has 
to relyon memory. If sense-perception is fallible, memory is 
surely more fallible; if we do not know intuitively and cannot 
prove that what we perceive really exists independently of 
our perception, still less can we either know intuitively or 
prove that what we recollect really happened: if on reflection 
we find it difficult to conceive how the Non-ego can be known 
by the Ego, there is surely an equal difficulty in understanding 
how the Present Ego can know the Past. And yet once cease 
to rely on memory, and intellectual life becomes impossible : 
even in reasoning beyond the very simplest we have to rely 
on our recollection of previous steps of reasoning. A pure 
system of truths reasoned throughout from rational intuitions 
may be the philosophic ideal: but it is as true of the intel- 
lectual as of the physical life that living somehow is 
prior to living ideally well: and if we are to live at all, 
we must accept some beliefs that cannot claim Reason for 
their source. Is it not then, Reid urges, arbitrary and un- 
philosophical to acquiesce tranquilly in some of these beliefs 
of Common Sense, and yet obstinately to fight against others 
that have an equal warrant of spontaneous certitude? May 
we not rather say that it is the duty of a philosopher to give 
impartially a provisional acceptance to all such beliefs, and 
then set himself to clarify them by reflection, remove in- 
advertencies, confusions and contradictions, and as far as pos- 
sible build together the purged results into an ordered and 
harmonious system of thought ? 

If, finally, the opposing philosopher answers that he cannot 
be satisfied by any system that is not perfectly transparent 
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to reason, Reid does not altogether refuse him his sympathy, 
though he cannot encourage him to hope. “I confess,” he says, 
“after all that the evidence of reasoning, and of necessary and 
self-evident truths, seems to be the least mysterious and the 
most perfectly comprehended...the light of truth so fills my 
mind in these cases that I can neither conceive nor desire any- 
thing more satisfying. On the other hand, when I remember 
distinctly a past event, or see an object before my eyes,” though 
“this commands my belief no less than an axiom...I seem 
to want that evidence which I can best comprehend and which 
gives perfect satisfaction to an inquisitive mind.” And “to a 
philosopher who has been accustomed to think that the treasure 
of his knowledge is the acquisition of his reason, it is no doubt 
humiliating to find” that “his knowledge of what really exists 
or did exist comes by another channel” and that “he is led 
to it” as it were “in the dark.” “It is no wonder” then “that 
some philosophers should invent vain theories to account for 
this knowledge:” while others “spurn at a knowledge they 
cannot account for and vainly attempt to throw it off.” But 
all such “attempts” he holds, are as impracticable as “an attempt 
to fly.” 

The passage from which I have quoted was published 
in 1785, when Reid was 75 years of age. Even before it was 
published, attempts at aerial navigation had suddenly come 
to seem less chimerical in the physical world; and, before 
the end of the century, in the world of thought, attempts to 
transcend and rationally account for the beliefs of Common Sense 
—more remarkable than any dreamt of by Reid—had begun to 
excite some interest even in our insular mind. The nineteenth 
century is now drawing to its close; and these attempts to fly 
are still going on, both in the physical and in the intellectual 
world ; but in neither region, according to my information, have 
they yet attained a triumphant success. At the same time our 
age, which has seen so many things achieved that were once 
thought impossible, may without presumption contemplate such 
attempts in a somewhat more hopeful spirit than was possible 
to Reid: and I should be sorry to say anything here to damp 
the noble ardour or to depress the high aspirations that ought 
to animate a society like yours. But if there should be any one 
among you who, desirous to philosophize and yet fearing the 
fate of Icarus, may prefer to walk in the dimness and twilight 
of the lower region in which my discourse has moved,—then I 
venture to think that he may even now find profit in communing 
with the earnest, patient, lucid and discerning intellect of the 
thinker, who, in the history of modern speculation, has connected 
the name of Scotland with the Philosophy of Common Sense. 


II.—NATURE OF INFERENCE IN HINDU LOGIC. 
By S. N. Gupta. 


Am and scope of Hindu Logic. The word “Nydya” is often 
mistaken as equivalent to Logic. But in reality the word 
“Nydya” may be roughly taken as equivalent to an “argu- 
ment.” The word however now stands for a system of Indian 
Philosophy. One of the six systems of Hindu Philosophy is 
called “Nydya,” because it treats of arguments more thoroughly 
than any other. Nydya then is not synonymous with Logic. 

According to British logicians generally, Logic is the doc- 
trine of Inference, and the end of Logic is the attainment of 
truth by thought, ze. by the comparison of one thing with 
another. Intuitive or immediate knowledge is according to 
them beyond the province of Logic, which is concerned only 
with inferential or mediate knowledge. In this sense Logic 
is equivalent to Anumdnbdd or the doctrine of Anumdén, which 
means knowledge of one thing through another. But in Euro- 
pean Philosophy Logic is also taken in a far wider sense, in 
which all truth, ze. all knowledge intuitive and inferential, 
immediate and mediate, is the end of Logic. Ueberweg the 
great German logician is one of those who adopt this wider 
view of Logic. In this sense Logic is equivalent to the Indian 
Pramdnabdd or the doctrine of Proof or means of valid know- 
ledge. Proof or Pramana is the means of arriving at Pramé 
or knowledge of things as they are, whether that knowledge be 
inferential or immediate. Pramaénabdd deals with the whole 
subject of knowledge and lays down the conditions of valid 
knowledge. Proof accordingly includes Intuition, in what I 
am inclined to call Hindu Logic, taking the word Logic in 
the same sense in which Ueberweg uses it. British Logic or 
the doctrine of Inference is thus only a part of Ueberweg’s or 
Hindu Logic. 

Hindu Logic is essentially material or objective, for the 


result of Proof is Pramaé, which is thus defined by Bisvandth, 
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a commentator on Gotama: “ Pramé is the knowledge of things 
as they are;” and truth which is the object of Thindu Logic 
means not merely formal but material truth. 

Parts of Hindu Logic. Hindu Logic is divided into as 
many parts as there are kinds of Proof. Even an ordi 
student of British Logic knows how much difference of opinion 
there is on logical subjects. Hindu Logic too is not less a 
field of contention. There are different opinions on every 
subject, and, as in British Logic, here too a student has the 
liberty of forming his own opinions and criticising others. 

Gotama, the founder of the Ny4ya system, notices the dif- 
ference of opinion as to the varieties of Proof in the second 
section of the second chapter of his Nydya Aphorisms. Eight 
is the largest number of varieties of Proof maintained in Indian 
Logic. They are (1) Pratyaksham, (2) Anumdnam, (3) Upa- 
mdnam, (4) Sabdas, (5) Aitihyam, (6) Arthdpattis, (7) Sambhabas, 
and (8) Abhdbas. I shall briefly explain these in their order. 

(1) Pratyaksham is defined as follows in the Bhasya, the 
oldest commentary on Gotama’s Aphorisms. “ Pratyaksham is 
knowledge gained through the direct relationship of the sense 
and the object.” The senses include the five external senses 
and what is called in Nydya Philosophy the manas. This word 
mana is mistranslated by the English “mind.” Mana has no 
equivalent in the English language; but in respect of its 
function it may be translated by the “Internal Sense.” B 
the Internal Sense, according to some British writers, the Ego 
can know itself and its own states or phenomena. With them 
it means the power of “Introspection,” which is called the In- 
ternal Sense only metaphorically; for there is no Material Sense 
for that purpose. But according to some of our philosophers 
there is a Material Sense called mana specially fitted for the 
purpose, which can therefore be really called a Ha exactly as 
the eye or the ear is called a sense. It is now easy to translate 
the word Pratyaksham, for it is the same as Intuition, which 
includes Internal and External Perception, z.e. Perception of the 
external objects as well as of the Ego and its phenomena. 

(2) Anumdnam, as we have seen, is knowledge of one thing 
through another, which latter serves as the Lingam or sign or 
“mark.” It may be taken as equivalent to Mediate Inference. 
It excludes Immediate Inference. 

(3) Upamdnam, according to the Bhasya, is such “know- 
ledge of similarity as ‘as is the cow so is the Gabaya’.” I 
know that Gabaya is the name of an animal like the cow; the 
animal however has never been seen by me. I now see an 
animal like cow. Hence I know that this is the animal whose 
name is Gabaya. Thus Upamdnam is the process of discovering 
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for one’s self the connection between a thing and its name, 
when the description of the thing is previously known. The 
Bhasya holds “the object of Upamdnam is the meaning of a 
name. First it is known that Gabaya is like a cow. An animal 
like cow is perceived by the senses; hence it is known that 
this animal’s name is Gabaya.” Similarly “having heard that 
mudgaparm is like mudga and mashparni is like mash, an 
individual recognises these objects by Upamdnam and then 

thers these Leake for medicinal purposes.” The Britti, a 

ter commentary on Gotama’s Aphorisms, adds “ Dissimilarity 
or distinction also enables us to discover the meanings of names. 
E.g. we learn that this animal is called camel, because it 

ssesses the distinction of a very large neck, i.e. in this it is 
Scie to other beasts.” We thus see that Upamanam is 
the application of names to things, through their similarity or 
dissimilarity to other things. It is difficult to tind a word in 
English Logic that will correspond to Upaménam. It is often 
carelessly translated by Similarity, or ars il and some- 
times, ridiculously enough, even by Analogy. I do not think 
it fair to translate it by any English word. 

(4) Sabdas literally means “word” and is translated by 
“Authority.” It is thus defined by Gotama: “ Word is the 
teaching of the reliable.” This definition is explained in the 
following lines of the Bhyasya :—* Word (or word considered as 
proof) is the word of the veracious, 7.e. those who have actually 
observed the things of which they are speaking, and who are 
at the same time impelled by the desire of relating things 


and events exactly as they saw; be they Rishis, Aryas, or 
Mlechchhas.” 

(5) According to the Britti, “Aitihya includes all those 
sayings which begin with ‘It is said,’ and of which the first 
speaker is unknown, and which have been handed down from 
generation to generation.” It may be translated by “Tradition.” 

(6) According to the Bhasya, Arthdpattis is the inference 
of a meaning which is implied in the direct meaning of a 
sentence or proposition. As, for instance, when it is said “If 
there is no cloud, there is no rain,” it may be inferred that 
“when there is rain, there is cloud.” All such inference in 
which we make explicit the implicit meaning of a proposition 
is called ArthApattis. It may therefore be translated by “Im- 
mediate Inference.” 

The above definition seems to identify Immediate Inference 
with Arthdpattis. In reality, however, Hindu Logic does not 
recognise Immediate Inference as proof. The a kind of 
Immediate Inference here spoken of, which some of the schools 
of Hindu Logicians recognise, is the so-called Hypothetical- 
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Categorical Syllogism, which is in reality no proof at all but 
a form of Immediate Inference. J. 8S. Mill justly observes that 
in immediate inference “ there is not really any inference ; there 
is in the conclusion no new truth, nothing but what was already 
asserted in the premisses, and obvious to whoever apprehends 
them.” The so-called Hypothetical-Categorical Syllogism is 
an inference of this kind. 

(7) According to the Britti, Sambhava is knowledge de- 
rived from the knowledge of (mere) coexistence. It 1s the 
same as Probability. Hg. a Braéhman is probably learned; a 
hundred is probable in a thousand. 

(8) The Britti says “Abhaba is the inference of the pre- 
sence of a thing from the absence of what is contradictory in 
nature to it; as the inference of the existence of snake from 
the absence of Nakul” (a species of weasel). 

The above eight are varieties of proof. What conditions 
each of them must satisfy in order that each kind of Proof may 
be valid is an altogether different question and cannot be dealt 
with here. As has been said above, all these are not admitted 
to be independent proofs by all the different schools of Indian 
Philosophy. The following is a summary of the difference of 
opinion on this subject. 

(1) The Charbakas hold that there is no proof other than 
Perception. (2) The Vaisesikas hold that Perception and In- 
ference are the only Proofs. They do not reject the others as 
proofs, but maintain that the others are reducible to inference, 
are only different applications of inference. This remark is also 
applicable, mutatis mutandis, to the following opinions. (3) In 
the seventh aphorism of the Samaédhipdda of Pétaugala Philo- 
sophy it is held that Perception, Inference, and Authority are 
the only proofs. (4) Gotama admits the first four, Perception, 
Inference, Authority, and Upamdan, as proofs. The following 
opinions are gathered from Pandit Jayandr4yan’s Commentary 
on the fifth Aphorism of the second section of the ninth chapter 
of Vaisesika Darsana. (5) The Mimansakas add Immediate 
Inference or Arthdpatti to the four of the Naiydyikas, and thus 
maintain that there are five proofs. (6) The Paurdnikas add 
Tradition and Probability to the five of the Mimdnsakas and 
hold the seven as proofs. (7) According to the Bhattas and 
the Vedantikas, Abhéba or inference through absence is also 
a proof. 

Of all the various kinds of Proof, Perception is the most 
certain. The Bhdsya says “Perception is the most certain 
knowledge. When we have a desire of knowing a thing, if we 
receive instruction about it from some authority, there 1s yet a 
desire to know it by Inference. Even when we infer the object, 
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there is still a desire to perceive it. But as soon as we perceive 
the thing the desire is for ever quenched.” We do not want to 
know a thing more certainly when we perceive it. 

Nature of Inference. 1 shall now try to give a rough idea, 
as best I can in a foreign tongue, of the nature of Inference 
(the subject matter of British Logic) as conceived in the most 
advanced school of Hindu Logic. It should be borne in mind 
that we cannot expect to find in Hindu Logic of Inference parts 
exactly corresponding to the several parts of British Logic. 
The process of Inference is called Anumén, and the product is 
called Anumiti. It is generally identified by English writers with 
Deduction. But as will appear hereafter this identification can 
be only a very rough one. In fact like J. S. Mill’s “ True type” 
of reasoning it includes both Induction and Deduction. 

We have seen above that Anuman is the knowledge of one 
thing through another. In every inference three things are 
necessary, viz. (1) the Paksha or that about which something 
is inferred, (2) the Sddhya or that which is inferred about the 
Paksha, and (3) the Hetu, reason, or Linga, lit. “mark” (the 
same word as used by Mill), by means of which the Saédhya is 
inferred in the Paksha. But it is evident that anything is not 
inferred of anything. Every Anumiti or inference must satisfy 
the two following psychological conditions :—we must be sure 
(1) that the relation between the Hetu and the Sadhya is such 
that we are warranted to infer the latter through the former ; 
(2) that the Hetu or mark is in the Paksha. In other words, 
the Hetu or Linga must be Vyaptibisishta, i.e. have Vy4pti, the 
Inference-Relation, and have Pakshadharmata, 7.e. existence in 
the Paksha. Anumiti is defined by Ganges Upadhyaya, the 
founder of the modern system of Nyaya, as “ Knowledge derived 
from the knowledge of the Hetu having Vyapti and being in 
the Paksha.” Vyapti means such a relation between the Hetu 
and the Sadhya as warrants us to infer the latter from the former, 
to regard the former as the unmistakeable sign or “mark” 
of the latter. Dr Roer truly remarks “It is difficult to find an 
adequate word for this term in English.” I therefore translate 
it by “ Inference-Relation.” 

It is exceedingly interesting to observe that this type of 
reasoning exactly corresponds with J. S. Mill’s “True type” 
of reasoning. Mill was justly dissatisfied with what he called 
the “popular” division of reasoning into Induction and De- 
duction, and to him belongs the merit of discovering, in the 
European world, the “True type” of reasoning, “which falls 
under neither of these descriptions, and which, nevertheless, 
is not only valid, but is the foundation of both the others.” 
His description of this type of reasoning exactly corresponds to 
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what I have given above as the definition of Anumiti. Having 
discovered “the universal type of the reasoning process,” he 
divides the operation of reasoning into two steps answering to 
what Upddhyaya lays down as the two conditions of Inference 
and by which he defines Reasoning. Mill’s two steps, stated in 
a general form, are :—“ first, that of ascertaining what attributes 
are marks” of what others; “and, secondly, whether any given 
individuals possess those marks.” He identifies the first with 
Induction and the second with Deduction. In Hindu Logic 
Reasoning is not divided into two steps, but in every reasoning 
that which is used as the Hetu or mark (1) must have a definite 
specific relation with what is inferred of any individual or indi- 
viduals; and (2) it must be in the Paksha or the individual or 
individuals of which something is inferred. 

I shall try to illustrate the nature of Anumiti by an example. 
Suppose that I see “smoke” issuing out of a “mountain.” From 
that I conclude that the mountain has “fire.” The conclusion 
is stated in Sanskrit as Parbato bahniman, “the mountain 
with-fire.” Thus the conclusion has only two parts “ mountain ” 
and “ with-fire.” The former is a noun and the latter is a pre- 
dicative adjective. In the opinion of English logicians in general 
this cannot be the form of the conclusion, eng inasmuch as it 
is a judgment, must always be stated in the form of a propo- 
sition consisting of the Subject, the Predicate, and the Copula 
expressing the relation between the Subject and the Predicate. 
In a Sanskrit logical proposition we have no copula at all. At 
first in the sight of a European reader this may seem to be a 

ve defect; but it is not so. The introduction of the copula 
into the logical analysis of a proposition is merely an accident of 
the language. The copula is not an essential part in the analysis 
of knowledge or of a judgment. In Hindu Logic all knowledge 
and therefore all inference can have this simple form :—this 
substance with this attribute. The copula depends upon the 
spirit of a language, and as far as I can see if the logic of a 
language can and does dispense with the copula so much the 
better. As W. E. Johnson truly observes in Mind NS. No. 1 
(p. 23), “The usual logical analysis of the predicative-term into 
copula and predicate-term is not fundamental and is in some 
respects particularly misleading. This analysis is generally, in 
fact, a merely ae: device, having no logical significance.” 
He would have a proposition analysed into two parts, the 
“subject-term” and the “predicative-term,” exactly as we 
have got in our Sanskrit Logic. In the above example of 
Inference 

“Mountain” is the Paksha, and 
“Fire” is the Sadhya. 
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The Sddhya, “ fire,” is inferred of the Paksha, “mountain.” The 
Hetu or mark of the Sddhya is always stated by a single word, 
the name of the thing which serves as the mark, with a certain 
inflection. The Hetu in the above instance is given as 


Dhumdt, because of “smoke.” 


In English Logic the Hetu or reason of inference should be 
stated in the form of the proposition “the mountain has smoke.” 
Now let us ask a student of British Logic the follow- 
ing question :—“ Given ‘this mountain has fire’ as conclusion, 
and ‘this mountain has smoke’ as premiss; what is the sup- 
ressed constituent of the inference?” He will readily answer 
that it is “All that has smoke has fire.” This universal pro- 
position is taken as the ground of inference. If you ask the 
same question of a student of Hindu Logic he will say that the 
ound of inference is the relation Vyapti of “smoke” with 
“fire.” It is this difference between the European and the 
Hindu Systems of Logic that I mean to emphasize. The pecu- 
liarity of Inference in Hindu Logic consists in the Vydpti. The 
word does not seem to be as old as Hindu Logic itself. Gotama 
the founder of the Nyd4ya System, and his earliest commentator 
Pakshila Svamin, also called VAtsdyana, the author of the Bha- 
sya, do not use the word Vydpti in their definitions of Anumiti. 
Nor does it occur in the definition given by Kanada, the founder 
of the Vaisesika system. The Bhdsya very concisely yet clearly 
explains the process of inference as follows :—“ Inference must 
always be preceded by Perception, viz. perception of the sign 
and the significate as related. We first perceive the related 
two; and afterwards by either perceiving or remembering the 
sign in a particular thing we infer the significate which we do 
not perceive.” What is here called by the simple and general 
name of “relation” is afterwards changed by later logicians for 
the specific Inference-Relation or Vydpti. Knowledge of Vyapti 
is now regarded as an essential and indispensable condition of 
inference. Vydpti is itself a relative term, implying two cor- 
relatives. The Sddhya is called the Vy4paka and the Hetu 
is called the Vy&pya; and the relation between them, without 
the knowledge (valid or invalid) of which inference never takes 
place, is called Vydpti. or the theory of Vy4pti 
comprises a discussion of two very important questions :— 
(1) Ké Vydptis, 2.e. what is the nature of this Inference-Rela- 
tion? and (2) Katham Vydpti-graha, 1.e. how is this Relation 
known ? 
An ordinary student of British Logic may be inclined to 
ask, “Why this elaborate attempt to define Vydpti? The 
Indian philosophers, like the European logicians, ought to have 
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taken the universal proposition as the ground of inference.” 
To this the British logicians themselves, like J. S. Mill, have 
given an unanswerable reply. If the universal proposition be 
taken as the ground of inferring a particular included in it, 
reasoning must always move in a Chakraka (lit. a circle). Be- 
sides, the Indian logician asks, “What is the psychological 
necessity of inferring the particular when the universal is 
already in the mind? Thus the supposition, that the universal 
proposition is taken as the ground of inferring a particular 
included under it, involves a psychological fiction and a logical 
chakraka (circle). How do you know the universal “all Hetu 
is SAdhya”? Such a knowledge is impossible. “All H is 8” 
ordinarily means a collocation of all such instances as “this H 
is S,” “that H is S” &c. &. But it is impossible that all H 
should form the object of one piece of knowledge. There must 
always be many H’s which will be absent from your mind both 
in time and in place. How can these form the object of your 
knowledge? It must be maintained therefore that all H is 
present in your thought only through its connotation. Thus 
instead of taking H and S im their denotation, you are com- 
pelled to take them in their connotation. Connotation is 
unitary, and therefore the connotation of all H can form the 
object of a single piece of knowledge. Now, the knowledge of 
the connotation of H (Hetu), and the knowledge of the connota- 
tion of S (Sédhya), so long as they remain two disconnected 
pieces of knowledge, or even one knowledge, if possible, of two 
distinct disconnected connotations, cannot be the ground of 
inference. To produce inference the two connotations must 
be known related as Vy&pya and Vydpaka. To know them 
thus related is to know their relation Vydpti. Viewing the 
question through the light of European Logic we may say that 
Vyapti is that relation between H and S, on the knowledge of 
whigs we can assert the universal proposition “All H is 8S.” 
Vyapti itself is the relation which forms the ground of the uni- 
versal affirmation. We thus see that Hindu Logic lays special 
stress upon the knowledge of a relation as the indispensable 
psychological source of inference. Mill resolves “the universal 
type of the reasoning process...into the following elements: 
certain individuals have a given attribute; an individual or 
individuals resemble the former in certain other attributes; 
therefore they resemble them also in the given attribute.” If 
from this analysis we try to find the nature of Vydpti or the 
relation between the “other” attribute (the Hetu) and the 
“ given” attribute (the Sadhya), it seems to be mere coexistence. 
From the knowledge of the mere coexistence of two attributes 
we infer the one from the other. British logicians have made 
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no attempt to define this relation. It is because Hindu Logic 
makes the knowledge of this relation an indispensable condition 
of inference, that the discussion about the nature of Vyapti has 
formed an important chapter of Hindu Logic. British Logic 
has nothing corresponding to it. We thus see the importance 
of the question asked by Ganges Upddhyaya immediately after 
the definition of inference, viz. “ What is Vyapti the knowledge 
of which is a condition of inference ?” : 

The term Vyapti is surely older than Ganges Upadhyaya, 
the founder of modern Nydya, who is supposed to have lived 
in the latter end of the 14th century. He criticises the defini- 
tion of Vy4pti as given by an ancient author. Philosophical 
authors in Sanskrit do not as a rule give the names of those 
whose opinions they notice or criticise. Their annotators gene- 
rally supply the names of those authors or schools. The origin 
of the old definition that Ganges criticises at the beginning was 
evidently unknown to his commentators, for they do not supply 
it. The definition is Avyabhicharitatvam Vydpti. Ganges first 

ives five possible meanings to this definition, probably those 
in which it was actually taken by the ancient school, and then 
rejects them all by a single objection. This part of the text 
with the annotations on it is called the Vyapti-panchaka, the 
Five Vy4ptis. I shall not give the five meanings, but only two 
of them which are considered important. The two meanings 
are Sddhydbhdbabadabrittitvam and Sddhyabadanydbrittitvam ; 
first, “that the Hetu does not exist in that which has the 
absence of the Sddhya,” and secondly, “that the Hetu does not 
exist in what is other than that which has the Sddhya.” These 
two meanings are embodied in “ No H is not-S,” or “No not-S 
is H,” which is called in English Logic the obverse and the 
contrapositive respectively of “All H is S.” In English Logic 
it is thus assumed that “No H is not-S” is equivalent to “All 
His 8.” In ordinary text-books of Deductive Logic these are 
given as equivalents without any qualifying observation. No 
doubt whatever is entertained about their equivalence. It is 
however a relief to find that Dr P. K. Ray in the fifth edition 
of his T'eat-book of Deductive Logic (Macmillan and Co. 1891) 
states in Appendix G that this equivalence is not always true. 
There is a class of cases in which this is not true, wiz. those in 
which there is no contradictory of S, in which not-S does not 
exist. He says “If the term B in the proposition “all A is 
B” has no contradictory, 7.e. if it covers the whole sphere of 
thought and existence, then the proposition can be neither 
obverted nor contraposed.” You will seek in vain for such a 
qualifying remark in ordinary text-books of English Logic. But 
what does not strike even the authors of text-books of British 
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Logic is, strange to say, the very first thing that every student 
of Hindu Logic has to learn. The very first thing he has got 
to learn when he is said to begin the study of inference is that 
“all H is 8” is not always equivalent to “No H is not-S.” The 
latter proposition is an absurdity when S is Kebaldnvayi, i.e. 
covers the whole sphere of thought and existence. The two- 
fold definition of Vyapti — above is thus too narrow, because 
it is inapplicable where the Sddhya is found in every object of 
thought and existence. There not-S is an absurdity and in- 
conceivability. “Knowable” and “Nameable” are among the 
examples of Kebaldnvayi terms. If you say there is a thing not- 
knowable, how do you know it? If you say there is a thing 
not-nameable, you must point that out, @.e. somehow name it. 
Thus you contradict yourself. “This thing is knowable because 
nameable.” This inference is valid because whatever is name- 
able is knowable, and vice versa. Each of the two terms covers 
the whole sphere of thought and existence. Not-S, 7.e. not- 
knowable, is an absurdity and has therefore to be rejected out 
of account by Indian Logic. 

Ganges Upadhyaya himself gives four alternative definitions 
of Vy4pti, one of which as improved and altered by his com- 
mentators is now accepted as the Sidhdntalakshana, e. final 
definition. I shall first briefly explain the technical terms 
used in the definition, and then give the definition itself, 
without entering into the discussions contained in the cele- 
brated treatise, by Yagadisha, called the Sidhdntalakshana. 

(1) In English Logic propositions are divided according 
to their quantity, and by the position of a term in a logically 
stated proposition we can at once tell whether it is distributed 
or not. The distribution of a term means that the whole of 
its denotation has been taken into consideration, i.e. every 
individual possessing the connotation of the term has been 
taken into consideration. In Sanskrit Logic the same idea is 
expressed in a different manner. The abstract noun from 
SAdhya is Sddhyatd. Now, there cannot be such a thing as 
pure indeterminate Sadhyaté. It must be avachchhinna, te. 
determined by something; and the attribute or attributes con- 
notated by the term used as Sadhya is said to be the de- 
terminant of the Sddhyaté. Thus in the example “this 
mountain has fire, because of smoke,” “fire” is the Sadhya 
and “ fireness ” is the determinant of the Sadhyata ; and “things 
denoted by the term used as Saédhya” is expressed by the 
phrase “individuals possessing the -attribute whieh is the de- 
terminant of Sadhyata.” 

(2) Similarly “smokeness” is the determinant of Hetuté, 
which is the abstract noun from Hetu; and “things denoted 
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by the term used as the Hetu” is expressed by the phrase 
“individuals possessing the attribute which is the determinant 
of Hetutd.” 

(3) Again, there cannot be such a thing as pure absolute 
negation. Negation is always correlated to a position or 
affirmation. The negative must always have a positive or 
affirmative correlated to it. The positive in relation to its 
negative is called the Pratiyogi. ‘Thus in the phrase Patd- 
bhdva, i.e. “negation of cloth,” Pata or cloth is the Pratiyogi. 
The abstract noun from Pratiyogi is Pratiyogité. Pratiyogita 
cannot be pure undetermined. The attribute determining 
Pratiyogité is called its determinant. In the instance given 
above Petatva or “cloth-ness” is the determinant of Pra- 
tiyogita. 

Now, Vy4pti as most briefly expressed implies that the 
determinant of Sadhyata is the non-determinant of the Pra- 
tiyogita of every negation that exists in the object where the 
Hetu is; that the connotation of the term used as Sddhya is 
the non-determinant of every position correlated to the negation 
in that which has the Hetu. For the sake of shortness, instead 
of using the clumsy phrase “non-determinant of the Pratiyogita 
or position correlated to the negation,’ Ishall use “non- 
determinant of the negation,’ taking the two to mean the 
same thing for our present purpose. 

Take the old example again, “This mountain has fire, be- 
cause of smoke.” Here smoke is the Hetu; and the culinary 
hearth, e.g. is a thing which has the Hetu, smoke. From the 
culinary hearth many things are absent; eg. cloth is not in 
the culinary hearth. Therefore cloth-ness, the attribute con- 
noted by cloth, is a determinant of a negation in culinary hearth. 
Cloth is negated in (or denied of) oles hearth ; therefore 
cloth-ness can be said to determine the negation in culinary 
hearth. But “fire-ness” which is the determinant of the 
Sédhyaté is a non-determinant of the negation in culinary 
hearth, for it cannot be said that fire is not in the culina 
hearth while smoke is there. The principal part of Ganges’ 
definition as modified by Raghunath Siromani may not now 
be unintelligible. As, however, a literal translation will still 
be wholly unintelligible to those who have not studied the 
subject in the original, I shall try to give only a very rough 
idea, which is the utmost that I can do, the subject being 
extremely abstruse and the language a foreign one. The main 
part of the definition runs thus: 

The coexistence in anything of the Hetu and that which 
has for its connotation an attribute which is non-determinant 
of the negations in that thing, is the Vydpti of things having 
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the connotation of the Hetu with things having that non- 
determinant attribute for their connotation. 

The merit of the above definition consists in this, that 
Vyapti is conceived to be a relation between two connotations. 
Thus Vy4pti between two connotations is the coexistence of 
two things having the two connotations respectively, in one 
(or more than one) thing, under the condition that the conno- 
tation of the Saédyha is non-determinant of the negations in 
that thing (or things). The objection to the ancient definitions 
is thus avoided because Ganges’ definition does not make use 
of the “ negation of Sddhya,” or “things other than those 
having the Sédhya.” From the knowledge of mere coexistence 
of two things in one or more things we do not infer the 
existence of the one from the existence of the other, unless 
we have the knowledge that the former does not and cannot 
exist without the latter, that the connotation of the former 
is the non-determinant of the negations in things having the 
latter. When it seems to us that a man draws an inference 
from mere coexistence he really bases the inference on mis- 
taken Vydpti. When from the existence of A, we infer the 
existence of B, it is not from the knowledge that “all A is B,” 
but from the knowledge that A cannot exist without B. This 
the Hindu logician i not express by saying “No not-B 
is A,’ or “No A is not-B,” for there are cases in which not-B 
is an absurdity; but by saying that the attribute connoted 
by B is non-determinant of the negations in that which has 
the connotation of A for its connotation. Thus the emphasis 
is everywhere laid on the attributes and connotations. 

There was still a class of cases which presented a further 
difficulty to the Hindu logicians, wiz. those cases in which A 
coexists with, as well as without B, when B and not-B exist 
in the same thing in different parts. Hg. the tree contains 
monkey (on its branches), and the want or absence of monkey 
(on its trunk). To include these cases within the definition, 
“negation” in the above definition is qualified by the phrase 
“not coexisting with its correlated position.” The connotation 
of the Sddhya must be the non-determinant of such a negation 
as does not coexist with its correlative position; otherwise in 
such cases although the Sddhya coexists with the Hetu, its 
connotation becomes the determinant of the negation, for the 
Sadhya is also absent there. 

Improvement of the definition by Siromani. There were 
many definitions of Vyapti accepted by the various logical sects 
of India, before and during the time of Ganges Upddhydya. He 
was a native of Mithila (north-east Behar). He founded the 
modern school of Nydya. His great work, the Tattvachintdémant, 
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of which the subject is Proof, is the text which has always 
been — as the great authority on Proof, and on which 
it was the great ambition of later logicians to write commen- 
taries. And gradually the study of Logic came to mean the 
study of a few selected portions of Ganges’ work with com- 
mentaries on them, till at last the study of Logic has been 
confined to that portion of Ganges’ work which treats of In- 
ference. Didhiti, the commentary on Ganges’ Inference, which 
is most universally read, is by Raghundth Siromant. There are 
two important elucidations of this commentary, one by Ya- 
odish Tarkélankar, and the other by Gadadhar Bhattacharyya. 
Different portions of these are read in connection with the 
Didhitt of Raghunath. The celebrated work Didhiti, though 
calling itself a commentary on the portion on Inference in 
Ganges’ Tattvachintémani, is in many respects an original 
work. The author, Raghhunath Siromani, is supposed to have 
lived at a time which seemed particularly favourable to the 
growth of learning and independence of thought in Bengal, 
especially in Nuddea; for, according to tradition, he was a 
contemporary of Chaitanya, the great religious reformer of 
modern India. In fact, he was such a powerful thinker in 
an age of scholastic infertility that he distinctly declared that 
he cared not if his conclusions and theories were contradictory 
to the six systems of philosophy prevalent in India, provided 
they were in accordance with reason. This was not an in- 
significant thing in a writer of that period. His life, too, would 
be a very interesting and instructive study, if the materials 
for a biography could be at all procurable in India. He was 
not satisfied with Ganges’ definition of Vyapti, and even after 
giving it the most favourable interpretation (which I have 
given above) could not help substituting a better one. His 
claim to original thinking however is not based mainly on his 
treatment of Vyapti. 

He pointed out that in all inferences at least three relations 
are involved; eg. in the inference “this mountain has fire, 
because of smoke,” (1) we know that the Hetu, smoke, is in 
the mountain, 7.e. has a certain relation with the mountain, 
viz. contact. This relation between the Paksha and the Hetu 
may not be the same in all instances. The relation which 
the Hetu is conceived to have with the Paksha is called “ the 
relation which determines the Hetuté.” (2) The relation be- 
tween the Hetu and the Sddhya is, as we have seen, the Vyapti. 
(3) By reason of the Vyapti, the Sddhya is inferred in the 
Paksha, 7.e. we infer that a certain relation exists between the 
Sadhya and the Paksha. The relation in which the Sadhya is 
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conceived to be in the Paksha is called “the relation which 
determines the Sdédhyata.” 

Similarly Pratiyogité (ae. position or affirmation correlated 
to a negation) is also determined by a relation. In other words, 
in every affirmation or negation we have in view a certain 
relation. For instance, when we say that the cloth is absent 
from the hearth, we mean that it is absent there in the relation 
of contact. One thing may be absent from one place in one 
relation, and present in that place in another relation. Eg. 
fire is present in this mountain in the relation of contact, 
ze. fire is in contact with this mountain; but fire is absent 
from this mountain in the relation of inherence (the relation 
in which an attribute, eg. exists in a substance, or the whole 
exists in its parts), ze. fire is neither an attribute nor an in- 
tegral part of this mountain. When therefore one thing is 
denied of another thing a certain relation is had in view. 

The following definition should therefore be substituted 
for the definition given by Ganges: 

The simultaneous existence, in one and the same thing, of 
the Hetu, in a definite relation; and of a thing having a 
certain attribute for its connotation, in a definite relation, which 
latter (attribute and relation) are joint non-determinants of 
negations which have the Hetu ;—such simultaneous existence is 
Vyapti of things having the connotation of Hetu for their con- 
notation, with things having that non-determinant attribute 
for their connotation, under those definite relations. 

An example or two will make the definition clear. “This 
mountain has fire, because of smoke.” Now, culinary hearth 
is that which has the Hetu, smoke, in the definite relation of 
contact. The relation in which fire exists there is contact. 
Positions correlated to negations in culinary hearth cannot be 
determined by fire-ness plus contact ; ze. contact of fire cannot 
be wanting in culinary hearth when there is smoke ; therefore 
fire-ness and contact are the joint non-determinants of negations 
in culinary hearth. Fire may be absent from it in any other 
relation, or something else may be absent from it in the relation 
of contact ; fire-ness in the relation of contact is non-determinant 
of negations in the culinary hearth. Hence smoke has Vyapti 
with fire, ze. fire exists in the relation of contact in that in 
which smoke exists in the relation of contact. 

The two relations in this example happen to be the same, 
but there are instances in which they are different; e.g. in the 
inference, “Chaitra has happiness, because of wealth or money,” 
the Sédhya happiness exists in the individual Chaitra in the 
relation of inherence, «.e. the state or property of happiness 
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inheres in Chaitra; but the Hetu, wealth or money, exists 
in him in the relation of possession, is related to him as a 

ession, 2.e. is possessed by him. When we know that 
wealth exists in the latter relation, we can infer the existence 
of happiness in the former relation; otherwise not. We know, 
eg. that money exists in the chest in the relation of contact ; 
from this we cannot infer that happiness exists in the chest 
in the relation of inherence. Vyapti thus always supposes two 
relations which determine the coexistence of the Hetu and 
the Sadhya. 

The qualification of negation as “not coexisting with its 
sesdased position” applies to the definition given by Siromani 
as well as to that given by Ganges. 

With regard to these definitions the reader must not ask 
about the origin or ground of the knowledge of Vy4pti. It 
would be irrelevant to ask here as to how the knowledge of 
the coexistence of two things under a certain condition, on 
one or two or any limited number of occasions, can give rise 
to inference. I am giving here the bare substance of that 
chapter of Hindu Logic which deals only with the definition 
of Vy&pti, and hope to be allowed to take up those questions 
on some future opportunity. Unless we have the knowledge 
of Vydpti in the Hetu we cannot infer anything from it. The 
question with which we have been concerned in this paper was, 
what does “the knowledge of Vy4pti in the Hetu” mean? 
We now see that the knowledge of Vyapti means the knowledge 
of the coexistence of the Hetu and the Sddhya in a limited 
number of cases under a certain condition, wiz. that negations 
in those cases are non-determined by the Sadhyaté-determining 
attribute and relation. 

Thus we see very clearly that the Hindu theory of inference 
is essentially the same as Mill’s theory. For he also contends 
that inference really passes from particulars to particulars. It 
should, however, be noted that knowledge of mere coexistence 
is not the basis of Inference. Inference 1s in reality based upon 
the knowledge of coexistence under a condition. 

The present plan of teaching Hindu Logic in India. The 
definition of Vy4pti is an important and difficult part of the 
Hindu logical system. It has given rise to a long discussion 
embodied in a large number of big treatises full of intricate 
and abstruse matter. After the five definitions referred to 
above, Ganges criticises two others given by a logician of the 
name of SinhaVyaghhra (lit. Lion-tiger). The twofold definition 
is called after its author's name. After these he criticises a 
dozen of others. The part of the text which contains this 
criticism is called the Purbapaksha. So that in all he criticises 
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nearly a score of definitions before giving his own. The plan 
of teaching this part of Logic, followed in the place from which 
I write and which has for the last three or four centuries been 
regarded the centre of Nydya learning in India, is as follows, 
The students begin with a very brief compendium of Vaisesika 
Philosophy written in verse in order to help the memory. The 
name of this text-book is Bhdshdparichchheda. It is admirably 
fitted for the purpose of introduction. They do not at first 
read the notes on it, by its author, which contain an exhaustive 
treatment of the whole system. At first they get the whole 
or a considerable portion of the text by heart, having previously 
learnt its meaning. But they never read any portion of the 
text of Ganges without the elaborate notes on it by one or 
other of the annotators. 

After reading the Bhdshdparichchheda they go on to the 
Vydptipanchaka or five Vydaptis, referred to above, together 
with the notes on it by Mathurandth, without learning the 
part of Ganges’ text before that, which, as being more difficult, 
they read after they have made some progress. The “Five 
Vyaptis” takes about two months’ regular study to finish. 
Then come the Lion-tiger definitions, which can be finished 
in a couple of days. The third treatise which the regular 
logical students have to read cannot be finished in less than 
a year; it takes generally more than a year of regular study. 
This treatise is called Vyddhikarana, a treatise which has its 
origin in a perverse love of argument. An absurd argument 
of a logician of the name of Sandoda, which is refuted here, 
has given rise to this chapter of Hindu Logic. I consider the 
study of this chapter to be a cruel waste of time, a sacrifice 
to the perverse love of argument that prevailed in the period 
of Hindu Logic which we are just passing over and which I 
am inclined to call the scholastic period of Hindu Philosophy. 

Then comes the Purbapaksha, the criticism of a dozen 
definitions referred to above. This treatise is generally omitted. 
Even if read it would not take more than a month. | Thus after 
having read criticisms of definitions and matters somehow or 
other connected with them for a period of nearly a year and 
a half, the student is allowed the privilege of studying the 
definition of Ganges himself, viz. the Sidhantalakshana given 
above. 

This plan seems to me to be mistaken. Beginners should 
be allowed to read the final definition at first without being 
taken into the intricacies of criticisms, replies and rejoinders, 
which more advanced students can read in less time if they 
are inclined to do so. The plan of teaching is mainly re- 
sponsible for the neglect of philosophical study and scarcity 
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of original philosophical thinking in modern India. No philo- 
sophical student can help being struck with the fact that as 
a rule the more ancient a philosophical work, the more in- 
teresting it is by reason of its variety of subjects, its candid 
unbiassed treatment, its freedom from the service of any par- 
ticular religious doctrine, and the total absence from it of any 
indication of the spirit of scholastic disputation ; whereas, as 
Pandit Mahamahopddhyaya Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna truly 
remarks, “a hair-splitting subtlety in the discussion of mean- 
ings of terms is the distinguishing characteristic of modern 
Nydya.” Yet however till recently, “the works of Ganges 
Upddhyaya and his followers so completely superseded the 
ancient Nydya works that very few Pandits of the present day 
even possess copies of these works.” The pulsation of a reaction 
in favour of the ancient system and a just repugnance to the 
subtleties and technicalities of modern Nydya is beginning 
to be felt. And it can be hoped that we shall soon pass over 
the scholastic period of Hindu philosophy. For the desire of 
returning to the old giants of ancient philosophy, one of the 
principal factors to which modern European philosophy owes 
its origin, is at work. But before the indiscriminate contempt 
characteristic of a reaction the new system, which is not with- 
out its merits, may, I am afraid, be neglected more than it 
deserves. To save it from being completely set aside, the plan 
of teaching should be thoroughly reformed, and the student 
should be taught only those portions of Ganges’ work (not 
merely of the part on inference) which contain his own opinions, 
and arguments in support of them. And only those portions 
of the commentaries should be read which bear directly on 
them and which give the most reasonable and on that account 
the most universally accepted interpretations of them. It 
would be to the greatest advantage of logical study in India, 
if a text-book could be published to serve this purpose, and 
introduced into the list of books required to be read for the 
examinations which are now held at various centres. As yet 
there are a few (but, alas! only a few who are fast disappearing) 
who can undertake such a heavy task, and are competent to 
teach the Hindu doctrine of proof on this plan. But they 
are hardly those who will look with any favour on such a refor- 
mation, such is the obstinate vitality of the perverse love of 
hair-splitting disputation. 
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III.—ON THE SUPPOSED USELESSNESS OF 
THE SOUL. 


By F. H. 


THE following considerations must not be taken as quite ex- 
pens my own beliefs, nor again are they offered as original. 

ut they will perhaps bring some thoughts together in a way 
which may be useful. 

There is a view as to the connection between body and soul 
which seems to grow every day more in fashion. On this view 
the bodily sequence is wholly independent of mind. It goes on 
as it would go on if nothing psychical were there. The soul is 
somehow an adjective which makes no difference to its sub- 
stantive. It is the whistle of a steam-engine which has no 
effect on the engine’s movement; for the soul is somehow that 
kind of whistle which expends no steam. 

Now, though this view is respectable, it seems none the less 
ridiculous, but my first object is rather to show its connection 
with another prevailing doctrine. I refer to what we may 
perhaps call Donwinide teleology. Everything which on a 
certain scale persists must be taken as anor} It was not 
made to be useful, but, if not useful, it would by now have been 
unmade. So that whatever on a certain scale has arisen and 
has persisted must certainly be useful. Now, if this doctrine is 
good, I do not see why we should not apply it to the soul, unless 
we are prepared everywhere to make the soul an exception to 
ee except rare and no one, I believe, has as 
yet openly contended for that principle. But, when the 

arwinian view is applied to the soul, the soul apparently 
must be of service. Pleasure and pain, volition and thought 
must after all be there for something, and must after all do 
something. For otherwise by this time they would surely be 
no longer there at all, since, if so, they would be varieties useless 
and yet persisting. ; 
he above reflection is obvious and, I presume, must be 
answered as follows. The soul is useless, but on the other side 
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* the soul costs nothing. To be poet or pained brings no good 

but brings also no harm. And thus the soul, being something 
which with regard to advantage or hindrance is nothing, falls . 
wholly outside the Darwinian doctrine. But this answer can 
hardly stand unless we are ready to accept the old wives’ story 
of the whistle blown and blown by nothing’. And if we hold to 
the belief that something comes from something, and that from 
nothing nothing comes, we shall have to seek for a less irrational 
proof that the soul may be useless. 

If we consider that, on any view, the soul covers a large area 
of fact, if we decline to believe that this mass of existence is 

roduced from and costs nothing, if we reflect further that 
Fraitless expenditure is disadvantage which (it seems) must 
eventually destroy itself—we shall find it impossible to take the 
soul as being of no service at all. The soul must be useful, 
but it may be useful perhaps in a qualified sense.’ It may afford 
an advantage perhaps which is but conditional, provisional and 
temporary. The soul in other words, though of service now, in 
the end may become useless. And in the end (we must add) 
having become useless the soul will cease. We can find also 
some further reason to expect such a supersession of the soul. 

Every organism, we may anticipate, will become perfect. 
They will all in the end be adapted to their environments, and 
will be internally free from defect and jolting. But, if the soul 
is consciousness, the soul in its essence seems to involve imper- 
fection. For consciousness consists in a process of distinction 
and relation and it implies some collision. That which later we 
know as choice between incompatibles is at first certainly not 
present, but at the very dawn of consciousness we have some 
struggle between suggestion and fact. And if it were not so, 
and if we felt nothing of a baulked attempt, we never, it would 
appear, should become conscious at all. But consciousness, so 
living through friction, through delay and wavering, tends, as 
defects are removed, itself to pass away. Thus habits of action 
and of perception, acquired haltingly and with painful promi- 
nence of each struggling detail, become automatic more and 
more and with that unconscious. From which we conclude 
that, when on the whole adaptation has grown perfect, con- 
sciousness will have become superseded wholly, 

This conclusion, if correct, seems the solution of our difficulty. 
Consciousness, though useless (we may say) both in principle 
and in prospect, will none the less be at present of service. Or 
at the least it will be the necessary accompaniment of what is 
useful. It will be that crying of an imperfect machine which 
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arises from friction. This friction is expensive to the machine, 
and in principle it is not useless merely but positively injurious, 
But because inseparable from the machine at a certain stage of 
its development, the friction must be taken as an advantage to 
what owns it. But when by Evolution machines grow perfect 
and friction gradually is reduced to nothing, consciousness then 
will meet the destiny assigned to it by principle. It will have 
become useless wholly, and, with that, will cease to exist. And, 
with that, the world will have become perfect and purely 
physical. 

There are however some objections which this view perhaps 
too much ignores. (i) For it has assumed first that the soul is 
the same as consciousness. But consciousness, with its distinc- 
tion of subject from object and of objects from each other, is 
perhaps after all not so wide as sentience. But if the uncon- 
scious may be psychical, perfection after all need not be physical 
merely, but may be a sentient whole in which the oppositions of 
consciousness are transcended. And this psychical fact cannot 
be proved as above to be useless even in the end. (ii) Further, 
even if the principle were not unsound, the detail seems re- 
fractory. Without a process in time it is hard to see how any 
machine is to work and go. But with a process the door seems 
opened to accidents and jars, and so to outbreaks of consciousness. 
And since new machines have, I presume, to grow, and since old 
machines will, I suppose, wear out, perhaps after all perpetually 
there must be infantile and senile relapses into soul. And in 
short the Evanescence of Imperfection seems little better than 
the craze of a theory-monger. The facts rebel, and the principle 
seems mainly prejudice. The sentient machine of the Universe, 
though perfect, may by its essence involve collisions and friction 
between its parts, together with an outcry of consciousness. 
And what is above consciousness may still contain it as a 
necessary factor, while consciousness thus always, and yet never, 
is superseded. 

The view of the soul as the result of friction seems in every 
way untenable, and to be oneself the self-awareness of jolts in a 
half-finished machine would be too stupid altogether. The 
distinction we draw between friction and work depends after 
all, I suppose, on a selected point of view. And if we wish to 
insist that the harmonious movement of a physical machine is 
by itself the one work, and that all beyond this is injurious or 
at least superfluous—perhaps we might begin by asking whether 
our rae of view is rational or arbitrary. 

iving once near a quarry on a hill I was persecuted by a 
strange noise. It came from a wooden brake screwed against 
the wheels of descending and loaded carts. And listening to 
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this noise I fancied it the cry of some soul forced at intervals 
out of matter by too rude motion. And I tried to imagine the © 
thoughts of such a soul and the views which it might take of 
_ its own meaning and destiny. It would perhaps at first feel 
-. sure that its own feeling was an end in itself, and that except 
‘ for the sake of that or something like it nothing existed. But 
-after many vagaries this soul might come to very different 
results. It might reflect perhaps how it’s self was engendered 
by accident and defect, and how a perfect cart would admit no 
friction nor be liable to any soul. A perfect cart would be 
motion unhindered, harmonious and silent. Or this soul might 
think itself in any case but parallel to the physical motion. It 
might consider itself to be certainly in a sense dependent on 
the cart’s movement, yet not so as to be produced at its expense, 
or as in any way to make any difference to it. But it struck 
me then that this last view was perhaps the most foolish of all. 
For that something could come from nothing and lead to 
nothing, or that something could happen with no expense to 
anything, remains always irrational. And I should dare to 
repeat this though I had thrown at my head some word longer 
even than “psycho-physical.” 


12—2 


IV.—EMOTIONS versus PLEASURE-PAIN. 


By Henry RutGcers MARSHALL. 


In the 2nd chapter of my book, Pain, Pleasure and Aesthetics, 
I considered the nature of the Instincts and Emotions. I there 
took a “genetic” point of view: and held that if we grant the 
validity of the hypothesis of development by contest and sur- 
vival we should expect to find certain coordinated instinctive 
complexes immediately reactive upon the approach or the 
departure of disadvantageous and also of advantageous objects. 
We should expect to experience (a) a wide instinctive reaction 
determined by the approach of an object which has in the past 
been advantageous to the individual of the race although it may 
not be known to the individual to be so: a condition of recep- 
tive expansiveness. We should look (6) for a quite different 
but equally wide instinctive reaction arising upon the approach 
of an object which in the past has been disadvantageous: a 
condition of general contraction or shrinking, as it were. We 
should expect to find other corresponding mental phases differ- 
ing in quality and elemental width, which would appear 
(c) upon the departure of the advantageous and (d) upon the 
departure of the disadvantageous. Now if it be argued that 
there is a coincidence between nervous activities and mental 
changes we should surely expect that, in connection with these 
more or less definitely coordinated instinctive activities, corre- 
sponding mental states would appear, and these for convenience 
we may call “ Instinct Feelings.” 

We should therefore expect to find an “instinct feeling” 
(a) arising upon the approach of the advantageous; another 
(b) appearing » disadvantageous ; 
(c) arising » departure ,, advantageous; 
and still another 
(d) appearing upon the departure of the disadvantageous. 


1 The word “feeling” is used here in its broad sense as equivalent to 
“mental experience.” 
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Now as a matter of fact we do find certain complex mental 
states which we call “Emotions” that arise spontaneously and 
re-actively, and apart from any influence of our reason or will, 
and which correspond to the conditions above mentioned. 

(a) Joy, arising upon the approach of the advantageous. 


(b) Dread, _,, » disadvantageous. 
(c) Sorrow, ,, » departure » advantageous. 
(d) Relief __,, » disadvantageous. 


If we follow out the same line of argument in relation to our 
less passive life we shall be led to a fuller comprehension of 
the nature of the Emotions as a whole. 

(e) Love, we find to be connected with a tendency to go out 
toward an advantageous object, 
in receptive mood. 


(f) Fear, » with a tendency to flee froma 
disadvantageous object. 
(g) Anger, _,, s » with a tendency to act to drive 


away a disadvantageous object ; 
and we might also expect to find 
(h) an Emotion connected with a tendency to act in such a 
way as would attract advantageous objects to us. 

But in fact we find no Emotion (h) such as seems necessary 
to complete the symmetry of our scheme. This fact may be 
accounted for by supposing that this instinct to-act-to-attract is 
one which does not lead to any immediate reactive spasm, so 
to speak ; and that the reactionary effects and the consciousness 
corresponding thereto would therefore be slow to appear: and 
further by supposing that these acts brought about by this 
instinct may be so varied that no fixed mental elements would 
result from the instinctive reaction: for with the Emotions 
a, b, c, d, e, f and g, just considered, this immediacy of reaction, 
and a certain fixedness of the elements involved in each 
successive reaction, must be supposed to determine the atten- 
tion to, and the definiteness and fixity of, the “instinct feelings”: 
without this definiteness and fixity we could not expect them 
to have gained emotional names: for the attachment of names 
is a very late step in our racial life, whilst the instinctive 
reactions are determined by the experiences of untold genera- 
tions of our ancestry before even the semblance of man’s form 
had appeared. 

That this supposition as to immediacy, and fixity of elements, 
in the reaction is not unreasonable appears upon considering 
the case of the well recognized imitation-instincts which must 
have corresponding “instinct feelings,” but to which, if our 
argument be true, we should not expect to find emotional 
names attached, for the reason that the activities involved are 
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not immediately reactive nor of a definite fixed nature. Asa 
matter of fact we have no emotional states corresponding with 
the imitative activities, although the imitation instinct is 
recognized by all to be of fundamental value to us. 

hat we are now led to ask therefore is this: whether 
there are any impulses within us that lead us, blind as to the 
end in view, to undertake activities that will result in the 
attraction of advantageous objects to us. 

If there be such impulses we should expect to find in the 
first place tendencies to actions which would merely result in 
the attraction of attention to the individual: and such tenden- 
cies recognised in marked degree amongst the higher animals 
are clearly found in the human race in its barbaric state: nor 
can they be said to be totally lacking in the human species of 
higher types in our day. Prof. Baldwin suggests that we call 
these, “self exhibiting reactions.” 

Secondly, we should expect to find tendencies to produce 
objects or objective conditions which should attract by pleasing; 
and, thirdly, we should look for tendencies to act to attract by 
the production of results useful to those whose attraction is 
desirable. 

The third class of tendencies is easily identifiable with 
those impulses to disinterested benevolence which are so 
prominent in modern life; and it may be noted here that 
neither the first nor this third class of instinctive tendencies 
results in immediate or definite reactions such as would lead us 
to expect the attachment of emotional names to their psychic 
counterparts. 

What shall we say of the second class? Is there any wide- 
spread instinctive tendency within us which, with no knowledge 
on our part of the end in view, still does work for results which 
shall please others, and which has no other raison d’étre than 
this pleasure giving; an instinctive tendency so slow in its 
reactionary development, and resulting in activities of so varied 
a nature, that no emotional name should be expected to attach 
to the reaction ? 

I think we have it in the blind instinct to produce Art 
works: in what is usually called the Art Impulse but which I 
speak of generally as the “Art Instinct.” The Art Instinct 
certainly is blind to any end in view except the expression of 
the ideals which are present to the artist’s mind; it none the 
less does have the effect of producing objects which delight and 
which attract by pleasing: moreover it certainly has in this a 
most valuable function, viz. that of social consolidation; and 
apart from this no evident raison détre. Furthermore the 
impulse works itself out through slow and diverse processes 
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which in their nature could not bring distinct and immediate 
reactions such as seem to be necessary where emotional names 
are to become fixed. 


Certain criticisms upon the above scheme? lead me to think 
that it will be desirable to make a brief statement of my view in 
this particular in a manner which will make clear some points I 
have apparently left obscure in the treatment in my book. 

It seems to me that the most logical view to be taken of 
the relation of mind to body is this; that each and every 
physical reaction has its coincident in mentality; only part of 
that mentality however having the characteristics which enable 
us to consider it as a conscious object, or in other words which 
serve to make it appear as an increment to our Ego. If this be 

ted then all instinctive reactions must have their co-inci- 
dent “instinct feelings” as I have called them, these “instinct 
feelings” being mental complexes, some elements of which 
come clearly into consciousness and some of which do not. An 
“instinct feeling” is a pulse of mentality. 

As a matter of fact we recognize an indefinite number of 
these instinctive reactions, but to comparatively few of them do 
we by common agreement attach distinct names. A certain 
narrow set of these “instinct feelings” we call Emotions, and 
upon examination we find, as we have seen, that these Emotions 
have two marked characteristics: Ist, in the main, fixed rela- 
tions exist between the elements reacting; and 2nd, the 
reactions follow immediately upon the presentation of objects or 
of objective conditions. 

We may fairly say then, I think, that each “ instinct feeling” 
which is definite enough to be named as an Emotion, involves a 
more or less definite pulse of consciousness, a relatively fixed 
“content ” complex, corresponding to instinctive reactions; and 
this, quite apart from any theory as to the functioning of 
outward or inward “waves of expression.” As I have wished 
so far as possible to avoid cumbering my argument with 
questions in dispute, I have purposely expressed no distinct 
opinion in reference to this controversial point, as it does 
not directly concern my argument. 

But it is interesting to consider the fact just noted; wiz. 
that relatively few of our recognized instinctive reactions have 
emotional names attached to them, and this, as I have said 
above, I surmise to be because the unnamed “ instinct feelings ” 
are coincidents of instinctive actions that are not immediately 
reactive, or which do not involve in the main fixed relations 

Ps — Prof. J. Mark Baldwin in the Psychological Review, I. vi. 
p. 
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between the elements reacting. On this supposition it is eas 
to account for the fact that the “Imitation Instincts,” the “Self 
Exhibiting Instincts,” the “ Benevolent Instincts,” and the “ Art 
Instincts” have no emotional names attached to them, as they 
have no recognized strictly emotional mental phases connected 
with them. 

Prof. Baldwin has held! that I overlook the fact that “the 

eater the fixity of habit the less the consciousness” ;—which 
would naturally lead us to expect that the Emotions under m 
definition would be unconscious: but here I think he himself 
overlooks the basic facts which lead to his statement just 
quoted; these facts implying indeed that thoroughly fixed 
habitual reactions must usually become unconscious, but on the 
other hand implying that in their very nature the particular 
kind of fixed reactions which are the coincidents of emotional 
reactions must as a rule appear in consciousness. 

Psychologists are apt to speak of the disappearance from 
consciousness of the psychic coincidents of physical actions as 
though these latter were surreptitiously forced out of sight by a 
quasi Herbartian opposition ; or more often as though, with less 
invasion of their individual rights, they disappear by a sort of 
mental endosmosis through some kind of psychic septwm, which 
is spoken of as the “Schwelle” or “threshold”; and that they 
reappear above this septum, if ever, only by a process of psychic 
exosmosis. But in my view it is more logical to suppose that 
the reactions never lose their mentality; that this mentality 
exists as often as the physical action is called forth; but that 
in certain cases this mentality fails to affect consciousness; 
either because of an actual disruption of the physical connection 
with the brain which is the centre of the consciousness that 
determines our thinking ego; or perhaps because of a discon- 
nection caused by lack of commensurability of rhythm with the 
rhythm of the brain action; or because of failure to gain those 
qualities which enable mere mentality to become objective to 
the ego in reflective consciousness. 

Apart from the disconnections above mentioned, the activi- 
ties whose coincidents disappear from consciousness are those 
which are not subject to unusually forceful reactions, and 
especially those which become rhythmically regular in action, 
the regularity ny produced a perfect adjustment of nutritive 
supply to stimulus demand. As an example of these states we 
may mention the instinctive activities connected with respira- 
tion; which have become fixed within us through the inheritance 
of untold ages, which are thoroughly rhythmical, and which not 


1 Op. cit. p. 619. 
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often in normal life call for powerful reactions. But once 
bring about inequality or especial forcefulness of these respira- 
tory reactions, and notwithstanding their ordinary unconscious- 
ness they will immediately make themselves painfully apparent 
in consciousness. So indeed is it with the mental side of all 
the physical activities which are usually out of consciousness :— 
for instance, the mentality connected with intestinal action. 

But the Emotions which we have under discussion are in 
their very nature dependent upon irregularity of recurrence and 
forcibleness of reaction. The latter characteristic, connected 
with the immediacy of the reaction, must indeed be retained as 
part and parcel of the Emotion if it is to remain of marked 
protective value. If the emotional activity is to be effective to 
the individual as he is related to the race it is of the utmost 
importance that it should continue to be immediate in its 
reaction and therefore forceful. 

The irregularity of recurrence of emotional reaction is at 
once recognizable: but as a matter of fact if we bring about 
regularity of recurrence of these Emotions and reduce the force 
of their reaction, we find that even they lapse into unconscious- 
ness. The hard worked boxing master finds it impossible 
ordinarily to strike his opponent with conscious anger. The 
marks of every-day family affection are not accompanied by the 
vivid emotional thrill that was yielded by the lover’s embrace 
in the beginning of his courtship. In fact the typical Emo- 
tions are irregularly called forth and they are effective only 
because of their forceful reaction: where they become regular 
in action and lose their forcefulness they grade into uncon- 
sciousness as all other mental states do. 

It becomes apparent therefore, it seems to me, that the 
“Tmitation Instinct,” the “Self Exhibiting Instinct,” the “ Art 
Instinct,” and the “Benevolent Instincts” cannot be expected 
to become “emotional” in character unless, or until, they 
become immediately reactive ; and unless, or until, they become 
relatively fixed so far as “content” is concerned. 

Now these states of which I have been above speaking as 
“emotional” have evident racial significance in so far as they 
relate to the organism which reacts as a whole; and in this 
sense they may be called “ primitive,” for their life history dates 
back to the beginnings of organic life. But Pleasure and Pain, 
I have argued, are indices of effective or ineffective action in 
specific organs and therefore relate only indirectly to effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of the individual as a whole, and much 
more indirectly to the individual in his relation to his race. 

Pleasure and Pain thus appear as “ primitive” in a much 
more fundamental way, in a much deeper sense, than the 
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Emotions, and I am free to confess IT now see that it would 
have been better had I expressed this view clearly in my book 
instead of making the general statement, that “in both cases” 
(those of emotion and pleasure-pain) “we are able to trace their 
genesis back to the earliest developments of consciousness.” I 
made this general statement however without thought that it 
might be interpreted to mean that I considered the genesis of 
Emotion and Pleasure-pain to have been coincident in time, or 
that I considered the advantage and disadvantage towards 
which, and from which, they guide to be of the same type. I 
stated the case as I did because I wished to avoid polemical 
discussion on points which were upon their face extraneous to 
the subject matter of the argument I was making: it being 
merely needful in that connection to show why it was natural 
that psychologists in the past had confounded the very diverse 
states—Emotion and Pleasure-Pain. 


Let me now say a word about the genetic form of argument 
above referred to. I hold very strongly to the doctrine already 
stated in my book that the value of the genetic argument, 
doubtful even as far as I carried it, becomes more so the further 
we proceed, because of the uncertainty as to the history of our 
racial development. I remember well a conversation with 
Prof. Croom Robertson, which convinced me of the superior 
insight of the man, during which he said to me that he con- 
sidered that developmental doctrines had thrown all the light 
they could shed upon psychology until we had further elucidated 
the essential nature of psychic processes as we experienced 
them. It is quite possible that since that day this elucidation 
may have been carried far enough to warrant us in turning 
again for light to genetic theories: but it must not be forgotten 
that in psychology, as in archeology, the further back we go 
the more we are compelled to depend upon unverifiable 
hypotheses; and whilst I grant great speculative value to 
developments of thought in this direction I am free to confess 
that r do not think such speculations can have argumenta- 
tive force unless they clearly fall in line with other lines 
of reasoning. In fact I should not have presented the 
schematization of the Emotions as I did had it not been 
that I found it corroborative of theses upheld by many 
other arguments and by many observations of fact, and had 
it not thus appeared that the probability of the correctness 
of the schematization was strengthened in the very fact 
that it did fall in line with the resultants of other forms of 
argument. 

I still hold however that the genetic argument must be 
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used with great caution, and must be considered speculative 
rather than decisive. 


Turning to my argument for the dualism between Emotion 
and Pleasure-Pain I think it will be well for me to say a word 
about the current tripartite division of mind, which is prin- 
cipally influential in ——y psychologists to class Pleasure-Pain 
and Emotions together under the class “ Feeling.” 

I have held that there is no adequate evidence in favour of 
this doctrine. It had its inception in metaphysical hypothesis, 
and has not been built up on solid psychologic foundation. 
The principal argument for the division is that which depends 
upon the notable subjectiveness of Pleasure-pain and Emotion, 
which brings about the classification of the two together under 
“Feeling,” of which I have just spoken. Of this doctrine I shall 
treat later, but I cannot help quoting here a few words from 
Herbart’s Lehrbuch, § 198, in reference to the notion of a 
subjectiveness set off against each objectiveness, upon which 
notion this tripartite division is founded. “It is a powerfully 
productive and persistent error of Idealism,” Herbart says, 
“that the Ego sets itself over against the non-Ego: as if the 
thing were originally burthened with the negation of egohood. 
Under such a view there would never exist a thou nor a he: 
never would another personality be known other than one’s 
self. Rather, is it true that whatever is grasped within is, so 
far as possible, carried over into what is outside of us. On this 
account, there appears with the Ego at once the Thou: and 
almost at the same moment with both the We: which fact 
Idealism forgets and must forget unless it wish to be awakened 
from its dream.” 

The doctrine of tripartism involves the contention “that 
feeling,” to use the words of Prof. Dewey, “is unique and 
unsharable...cannot be defined...can only be felt.” Of course I 
am perfectly willing to grant that there is a possibility, but of 
metaphysical interest only, that there exists this “feeling” 
capacity which we feel but never know; that feelings, as 
Dr Jas. Ward says, “are not known by being made objects of 
reflection” but that “we can only say that we know of them by 
their effects, by the changes, 7.e., which they produce in the 
character and succession of our presentations.” 

I have said that there is this possibility of the existence of 
this realm of “feeling”; but I must confess that from the 
psychologist’s standpoint I think it does not amount to a 
probability. There is as much, and no more, ground for such a 
supposition, it appears to me, as there would be for the postula- 
tion of a special region of “attention,” quasi mental only, which 
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one might claim to be known only by its effects; or for the 
postulation of a special mind activity to grasp “reality,” let us 
say: reality being known only by the effects, te. the changes 
which it produces in the character and succession of our pre- 
sentations. 

In similar manner it seems to me we might postulate a 
large number of other mentalities, if we may so speak of them; 
holding that they are known only by their effects, which effects 
are the special characteristics of mental life with which psycho- 
logy deals. 

Bhs process of postulation seems to me a strained one, even 
from the point of view of metaphysics; and so far as I can see 
should in no event be allowed to affect psychology, which has 
to deal almost exclusively with what can become objective in 
reflection : a correct cates using postulates which depend 
upon argument from sources other than experience in reflection, 
only when these postulates seem forced upon us by overwhelm- 
ing evidence. 


In a “note” published in Mind, N.S. 0. 6, Miss C. A. 
Foley, in describing the late George Croom Robertson’s teach- 
ing, makes the following statement; “after | forth the 
nature of ethical philosophy and its connection with logic and 
esthetics, he opened thus. The fact that we can distinguish 
these three regulative bodies of doctrine,—mutually indepen- 
dent,—mutually unresolvable,—exhaustive, is to be regarded as 
a decisive argument for the tripartite division of mind. 

“In psychology it is often hard to isolate the three, and 
secure independence for them, but we can distinguish well 
enough that Intellection in the end has to be made True, 
Conation in the end has to be made Good, Feeling has to be 
raised to the level of the Beautiful, and we cannot add thereto. 
The summary is exhaustive.” 

This is the only statement of this special argument in 
favour of the tripartite division of mind that I remember to 
have seen, although long before Miss Foley’s notes were printed 
it had occurred to me as an argument which might be made, 
and I had fully considered it. Tdid not discuss it in my book, 
for at the time the chapter relating to this subject was written 
no expression of it had reached my eye; and when I saw the 
note I hesitated to add reference to it, for I felt that the book 
was already overcrowded with polemical discussion and that it 
was not worth while then to raise a point which was not likely 
to be brought forward in objection by others, and which I had 
already considered and answered to my own satisfaction. I 
think that in this connection however it may be well to 
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explain the reason why I do not consider the argument to 
be forceful. 

In order to show that this “exhaustive threefoldness of the 
regulative bodies of doctrine,” as Robertson called it, is not a 
conclusive argument for the tripartite division of mind, I think 
one ought to be able to show what is the probable basis of this 
threefoldness of doctrine and that it can be conceived to have 
arisen without any dependence upon the supposititious tripar- 
tite division of mind. This I shall now attempt to do. 

It seems to me that in our search for relative stability — 
for reality,—in mental experience, we gain the general con- 
ception of the True. The conception of Truth is applicable to 
all of our mental life, so far as it presents to us the conditions 
of reality; that is so far as it presents stability in relation to 
the field in connection with which the special mental complex 
under consideration is conceived. 

Again; for very obvious reasons, there arises naturally 
within us a distinction between receptive and reactive states of 
mind; between psychoses of impression and psychoses of ex- 
pression. We undertake then to reach the real,—the relatively 
stable,—in these two great regions of experience. 

Impression however gives us the most variable and rela- 
tively unpredictable of mental phenomena in Sensations, which 
are produced by the most variable of influences upon us from 
without ourselves. Some quality which goes with all of these 
Sensations, and which is determined by conditions of the organ- 
ism rather than by those of the environment, and which quality 
might be held in relative stability, would be naturally seized 
upon here for use in our search after reality, and such a quality 
we have in Pleasure. But relatively stable Pleasure I have, 
in my book above mentioned, shown, I think, to be of the 
very essence of Beauty; hence it appears that the search 
for the real in the region of impression gives us the notion 
of the Beautiful. 

If, on the other hand, we search for the real,—the relatively 
stable—in the region of expression, our thought is turned to the 
mental states which we conceive of as the impulses to this 
expression; and we look therefore for relative stability of 
impulse, which in its turn gives us our ethic standards; and we 
thus obtain the conception of the Good. 

Now, if this argument be correct, it is apparent that the 
True is a category which relates to all of our conceptions and 
must therefore relate to the Beautiful and to the Good them- 
selves; and we have evidence of the correctness of this view in 
the fact that the Beautiful and the Good are always truly 
beautiful, and truly good; whilst on the other hand it cannot 
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be held that all of the true is beautifully true, nor that all of 
the true can be considered good. 

How then comes it that we hold the three in a trinity? 
Emphatic impression and emphatic expression when considered 
with care do not cover all of our mental experience; a residuum 
remains which is neither identifiable with the one nor with the 
other. In the residual region, in the very nature of the case, 
there being no impression, the category of the Beautiful will 
not obtain; and there being no expression, the category of the 
Good will not obtain: but the category of the True, which is all 
pervasive, will still hold, and we thus obtain a very special 
emphasis of the reality of Truth in the broad region of what is 
called intellectual activity; so great an emphasis of it, in fact, that 
we come ordinarily, yet quite improperly, to narrow the realm of 
Truth to intellectual phenomena: ¢.e. to phenomena which are 
neither notably impressive nor expressive. Thus, properly 
speaking, the True is more fundamental than the Beautiful and 
the Good, but as the Beautiful and the Good occupy so em- 
phatic a part in our experience, we place them on a par with 
the wider reality Truth, which appears marked where the 
Beautiful and the Good are wanting. 

It thus appears, it seems to me, that we are able satis- 
factorily to account for the existence of the “exhaustive three- 
foldness of the regulative bodies of doctrine,” of which Robertson 
spoke, without recourse to the hypothesis of the tripartite 
division of mind. In fact Iam much inclined to believe that 
the existence of this trinity of Realities has been the main 
basis of the statement of the doctrine of tripartism, although 
there is certainly a further basis in psychologic experience 
which I discuss below. 


Now let us consider in part the argument for the dualism 
between Pleasure-Pain and Emotion which I defend. Pleasures 
and Pains are surely not identifiable without reserve with the 
Emotions if we mean to describe by the word “Emotions” 
those states of excitation of which the most typical cases are 
Joy, Sorrow, Anger, Fear, Love, Surprise, etc. Nor can it be 
shown in any way I feel sure that the “essence of Emotion is 
Pleasure and Pain.” As Dr James so well says? in his discus- 
sion of this special statement by Dr Worcester, “this is a 
hackneyed psychological doctrine but...one of the most artificial 
and scholastic of the untruths that disfigure our science.” The 
uninitiated student of psychology indeed who takes up the 
ordinary standard text-books will come naturally to the opinion 


1 Psychological Review, I. p, 525, September 1894. 
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that the best recognized authorities,—Professors Bain and 
Sully for instance’—do in some way class Pleasure-pain and 
Emotions. together. 

I would not claim that either Prof. Bain or Prof. Sully 
attempts to carry out anything like a thoroughgoing classi- 
fication of “ Pleasure and Pain” under “Emotions” nor on the 
other hand of “Emotions” under “Pleasure and Pain,” but 
they surely are representative of a large body of psychologists 
who do think there is some basis for the identification of these 
two classes of psychic phenomena. 

But if this doctrine has become current it must have some 
basis in psychologic experience, and we are compelled to ask 
how its existence can be accounted for if it be not valid. 

This doctrine, in my opinion, has become current because of 
our attempt to bind together two distinctly diverse empirical 
methods of classification, both of which have been and are still 
most valuable aids in our study of psychic life, but which 
should properly be treated as diverse. 

We have first a natural bipartite classification determined 
by the distinctions in consciousness which appear (Ist) in the 
attitude of receptivity from our environment, and (2nd) in the 
attitude of reaction upon our environment. 

We have secondly a more subtle classification, also bipartite, 
according to which objectivity is opposed to subjectinty. It 
seems to me that it is in the attempt to combine together 
these two forms of classification that we reach the current 
tripartite division of mental phenomena into Knowing, Feeling, 
and Willing. 

I think the argument that is to follow may be made 
clearer by the use of a diagram, which, while somewhat 
fanciful, some may say, is on the whole accurate enough for 
our purpose here, and will serve to render clear the distinc- 
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tions I make. The line on which is printed the words 
Sensation, Intellect, Pleasure-Pain, Emotion, Will, the names of 
the most marked natural divisions of mental phenomena, serves 
as a mere line of demarcation. Above it, so far as the receptive- 
reactive quality is concerned, all is receptive; below it all 
reactive. So far as the subjective-objective quality is concerned 
all above it is subjective ; all below it objective. By the two 
curves I mean to indicate the regions of consciousness in which 
we notice the emphasis of each one of these two sets of 
mutually exclusive qualities. Where the receptive-reactive 
curve vibrates across the line, I mean to indicate indefiniteness 
in consciousness as to this quality. 

It appears from the curves that there is a natural bond 
between Sensation and Intellect on both the receptive-reactive 
and the subjective-objective classifications: that there is a bond 
between Pleasure-pain and Emotion on the subjective-objective 
basis; the receptive-reactive quality being unmarked: that 
with Will there is a common and coordinate emphasis of the 
reactive, and also of the objective, after the subjective inception 
has passed out of consideration. 

Knowing and the Willing are the elements in which are 
emphasized the distinct receptive and reactive characteristics, 
but Knowing and Willing are not beyond the pale of the 
objective-subjective distinction. On the other hand Pleasure- 
Pain and the Emotions are characterized by their notable 
subjectivity; and it is upon the importance of our subjective 
attitude in relation to pleasure and pain that some of our 
masters (Dr James Ward for instance) base their defence of 
this distinct nature of pleasure-pain: but in fact it seems to 
me also that the subjective-objective distinction is quite com- 
patible with, although not co-ordinate with, the receptive-reactive 
distinction; the subjective-objective distinction surely is not 
limited to pleasure-pain nor to any of its supposed derivatives, 
but relates also in less clear-cut manner to the phenomena 
which are usually treated under “Knowing” and “ Willing.” 

The Emotions hold a position which is especially liable to 
make their classification difficult: for they are notably alge- 
donic, and this connection with Pleasure and Pain leads us to 
class them on the subjective-objective scheme with pleasure-pain 
phenomena, which on the basis of this subjective-objective 
distinction, have come to be considered as a class apart; and 
thus Pleasure-pain and the Emotions are lumped together under 
the general class of “ Feeling.” On the other hand the Emotions 
have also distinct characteristics which lead us to adopt the 
receptive-reactive classification ; having a natural tendency to be 
held together with Will phenomena, as is apparent in the 
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classificatory distinctions which engaged the attention of philo- 
sophers from the time of Aristotle to that day when the weight 
of Kant’s influence fixed upon us the baneful tripartite division. 

It is the hidden fact that Dr James’ Emotional theory breaks 
down the connection of Emotion with “Feeling” as subjective 
attitude that leads, I surmise, to the opposition to the accept- 
ance of his view which appears among those who hold to the 
old time authoritative doctrine of the uncognitive nature of 
Pleasure-Pain and Will: but it seems to me that even though 
Dr James be not right in detail he surely has established one 
particular point, viz. that Emotion is less well classifiable on 
the subjective-objective scheme and better on the receptive- 
reactive scheme, as reactive. 


I have argued that the typical states which give the word 
Emotion its le meaning for us all, are those relativel 
fixed psychoses, which I have called “instinct feelings,” whieh 
appear in consciousness as coincident with correspondingly fixed 
coordinations of instinctive activities, arising upon the presen- 
tation of determinate objective conditions. 

Now if this be true it is certainly clear that the separation 
of Pleasure and Pain from the Emotions is a psychological 
necessity ; for it is manifestly impossible to hold that Pleasures 
and Pains are “relatively fixed psychoses,” or that they “cor- 
respond to fixed co-ordinations of instinctive activities,” or 
“arise upon the presentation of determinate objective condi- 
tions.” Or, to use Professor James’ terms, it is clearly impossible 
to think of pleasures and pains as “our feelings of the bodily 
changes which follow directly the perception of existing facts.” 

ec Pleasures and Pains are not determined by per- 
cepts as Emotions are; they are part and parcel of the elements 
which go to make up these percepts, as well as of the simpler 
states which we call Sensations, to go no further. Again, 
pleasure-pain modes do not differ radically with the differences 
of content to which they are attached, as Emotions do. The 
Pains of sorrow and the Pains of fear are not essentially diverse, 
nor are the Pleasures of love and those of triumph opposed in 
any way, notwithstanding the great distinction between the 
states to which they are attached. Moreover, the inhibition of 
the expressions of Pain and of those of Pleasure produces no 
reduction but more often an aggravation of the Pain, and 
certainly does not exclude the Pleasure : but with the Emotions, 
inhibition of expression at once produces a deduction from 
their very essence. Again, pleasure-pain modes cannot, with 
the least degree of certainty, be brought about by will or by 
accident, through the stimulation of the activities which have 
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before brought them to us, as Prof. James has shown to be 
possible to some extent with the Emotions. The identical 
objects, the very same sensations which on one day give us 
Pleasure on another day produce Pain. 

It becomes apparent then, it seems to me, that the true 
relation between Pleasure-pain and the Emotions is this. The 
Emotions are complicated psychoses which almost invariably 
involve either repressions or hypernormal activities, either of 
which are determinants of Pleasure or Pain. The Emotions as 
a class, therefore, must be notably algedonic, as we find them; 
but this fact surely gives us no logical ground for the treat- 
ment of the “Emotions” as a sub-class under “ Pleasure and 
Pain,” nor of “ Pleasure and Pain” as a class under “ Emotions.” 
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V.—ON THE RELATION OF ACCOMMODATION 
AND CONVERGENCE TO OUR SENSE OF 
DEPTH. 


By E. T. Drxon. 


In the number of the Zeitschrift fiir Physiologie und Psycho- 
logie der Sinnesorgane which was published in May last, Dr 
Franz Hillebrand published an interesting article under a title 
of which that above this may be taken as a translation. He 
commenced by pointing out that no binocular experiments 
could establish a connection between the convergence of our 
eyes and our impressions of depth in the visual field, as we can 
never exclude the possibility of judging the distances of objects, 
relatively to the point of fixation, by means of ‘crossed’ and 
‘uncrossed’ images—which is what gives apparent relief to 
stereoscopic views. But, he argued, inasmuch as there is a 
‘known physiological association’ between accommodation and 
convergence, if it is shown that we can not judge distances 
monocularly, this will prove that impressions of distance are 
not produced either by movements of accommodation, or by 
those of convergence. He therefore set to work to test experi- 
mentally whether we can judge distances monocularly, or not. 
He made two sets of experiments, in the first of which the 
object whose distance was to be judged was moved to or from 
the observer while he was watching it, and he was then asked 
which way it had moved. In the second set the object was 
rapidly moved out of the field of view and another at a different 
distance substituted for it, and he had to judge whether the 
second object was farther or nearer than the first. From the 
first set of experiments he got almost entirely — results ; 
that is only when the card was moved very rapidly (so rapidly, 
as he puts it, that the accommodation could not keep pace with 
the movement) did any of the observers give more right answers 
than wrong ones. On this negative result he bases his conclusion 
that convergence has no effect in producing the impression of 
depth ; and he explains away the fact that in the other form of 
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experiment his observers were all more or less successful in 
judging, by attributing their judgments to other sources than 
the convergence or accommodation of their eyes. It appeared 
to me that this argument was not quite satisfactory, and that in 
any case his experiments were worth repeating and extending. 
For the benefit of those who have not read Dr Hillebrand’s 
paper I will briefly describe the apparatus which I employed to 
do so, though those who have read that paper will see that it 
only differs from his apparatus in minor points. I will then 
give some account of the results I obtained, before proceeding 
to criticise Dr Hillebrand’s conclusions. 


The apparatus consists of a rectangular wooden frame, 1°3 metres long, 
suppo: at a convenient height above the table on two trestles (see Fig. 


G 


M 
F’ ” 


H Cc 
Fig. 1. 


1). At one end is an eye-piece (A), through which the observer looks, his 
field of vision being cont by a vertical sheet of opal glass (BC), at the 
other end of the frame. Down one side of the frame runs a pair of rail- 
way lines (ZE’, FF’), on which trollies run carrying blackened cards 
which shut off half the field of view, the vertical edges of the cards being 
the objects whose distances are to be judged. The sides and top of the 
seeare. as far as the dotted line GH in the figure, are draped with 
black cloth, so that the cards may be moved up to one metre distance 
from the observer's eye and yet be kept practically in darkness, the 
observer seeing nothing but the uniformly ‘tiemaina white surface BC, 
terminated on the left * the straight uniform edge of the card. For the 
first form of experiment a single trolly is athe running on wheels, 
which carries the card so that its vertical edge passes through the centre 
line of the apparatus, to which the rails are parallel. Thus as the card 
moves to and fro its edge does not appear to move laterally—the same 
amount of white background is always visible. The movement is given to 
the trolly by a wooden rod passing under the glass plate at the end of the 
instrument, which is graduated in centimetres to read the distance of the 
card from the observer’s eye. The experimenter, who stands behind the 
glass plate, has also at command a handle Z, by twisting which a shutter 
can be moved across the eye-piece, so that he can put the trolly where he 
likes before letting the observer begin his observation. For the second 
series of experiments Dr Hillebrand arranged two cards, on separate sets 
of railway-lines, both of which were pivoted under the eye-piece, an 

joined by a connecting rod at the other end of the instrument, so that one 
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card came into view from the right just as the other disappeared on the 
left of the field of view. This involved a longer interval between the 
appearances of the two edges in the median line than seemed desirable, 
and also made comparison more difficult, as in one case the left half of 
the field of view was the dark one, and in the other the right. To obviate 
these objections I arranged two trollies on the same set of railway lines 
for simplicity these were not provided with wheels, as they do not move 
uring the experiment), the cards being carried in frames on the trollies 
which und a small movement horizontally across the field of view. 
The trollies, as before, could be moved to or from the observer by rods 
(MM', NN’) graduated to read the distance from the observer's eye, Dut by 
a simple arrangement the twisting of the two rods together one way or the 
other, projected one card forward till its edge passed through the axis of 
the instrument and drew the other back out of sight. To ensure that 
when the nearer card was withdrawn it actually did pass out of sight 
(for it ae otherwise remain visible, if a little light was reflected off its 
edge) a shutter was provided in the eye-piece which could be advanced 
across the field of view (by a screw QO) until the edge of the more advanced 
card was all but hidden. 

The chief danger to be guarded against in constructing the apparatus 
is that distance may be judged by the apparent angular distance between 
two points. Dr Hillebrand points out that this vitiates all experiments 
in which the object to be judged is a thread, however fine, such as Wundt 
employed. In the experiments of the first series this is guarded against 
by vee for the object the edge of a blackened card, which is carefully 
cut so that there are no unevennesses along the edge whose apparent 
distances might vary. In the second form of experiment there is no 
danger from this source, but the edges still have to be carefully cut lest 
they should be individually recognisable by any irregularity. If the card 
in the first series did not move exactly down the axis of the machine, and 
there were any noticeable marks on the background, it would be easy to 
distinguish between a forwards and a backwards motion. For this reason, 
and to prevent any comparison of the accommodation required for the card 
with that for a fixed point, the background is made of opal glass, which 
shows no marks or unevennesses of surface, and care is taken that it is 
uniformly illuminated. These arrangements are all Dr Hillebrand’s, but 
I found one other precaution necessary in my form of the machine. I 
was making experiments with an observer who had before seemed almost 
incapable of judging, when suddenly, much to my surprise and that of 
some friends who were helping me, he began to answer right every time— 
in spite of my reducing a distance between the cards to a very small 
amount. Presently however he explained that he had discovered a trick. 
He had found that it took much longer for the cards to change from ‘far’ 
to ‘near’ than vice versa. I found the reason of this to be that the rod 
attached to the trolly 1 was not stiff enough, but the part between M and 
N twisted when the handle X was turned, so that the card M always 
lagged behind WV. I substituted for the original wooden rods a quarter- 
inch square steel bar /M/’ passing through a brass tube VW’ which was 
slotted down one side to allow the graduations on the steel bar to be read, 
and also to allow the box-wood ring Y/’, through which the brass tube 
passed, to be attached to the end of the steel bar. After making this 
alteration I feel confident that none of the observers formed their judg- 
ments from any other data than changes of accommodation, or of blurring 
in the image of the edge of the card. With the second form of experiment 
nothing is easier than to cheat any presumptions that might be formed 
from the sounds made in adjusting the cards—and I always made some 
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pretence of adjusting them, even if in the end I brought them back to 
where they were before. In the first set of experiments the observers 
closed their ears—and as the answers they gave were almost all negative 
or as often wrong as right, it is clear that the sound did not help them 
appreciably. 

The methods of using the apparatus were these. In the first set of 
experiments the experimenter placed the card as he wished before opening 
the shutter and only opened it while the card was moving, closing it 
again before it got to the end of its run. Sometimes he might open the 
shutter while the card was at rest, and in these cases we frequently had 
answers ‘moving away’ or ‘moving towards me.’ In the second set of 
experiments the experimenter adjusted the cards with the shutter closed, 
and when ready opened the shutter. The observer then looked, and as 
soon as he had focussed the edge clearly, he said ‘now,’ when the experi- 
menter twisted the handle and interchanged the cards. The experimenter 
noted the distances of the cards and the observer’s answer—(thus “70—40 
farther,” which would be a wrong answer). In some cases the observer 
noted his answers himself, silently, but as this precaution seemed super- 
fluous it was not often employed. But the experimenter never told the 
observer whether he had been right or wrong till the end of a series of 
observations—generally 20. 


The results of the first set of experiments are easily dis- 
missed; for I found, as Dr Hillebrand did, that most observers 
did not even make an attempt to answer, and that when they did 
they were as often wrong as right. I did not even find that 
when the motion was rapid they answered right, unless it was 
so sudden as to disarrange the apparatus and make disturbances 
which might easily give them other clues to judge by. There 
was however one notable exception. My brother, T. T. Dixon, 
was able to judge with considerable accuracy if the motion was 
not very slow; ite he described his method of doing so as a 
trick—he said he fixed his accommodation for a time, and let it 
go by jumps, and so was enabled to answer!. In this way on 
one occasion he got 11 right, two wrong, and five times expressed 
himself unable to answer. The value of these results seems to 
me to lie in showing that there is no essential distinction 
between the first form of experiment and the second, such as 
Dr Hillebrand seems to assume ; and as for several reasons the 
second form of experiment is much better adapted for giving 
definite results, I confined myself almost exclusively to the 
method with the interchangeable cards. 

It is not so easy to present the results of the second form 
of experiment concisely; for the method of tabulating them 
must depend on the theory which the tables are presented to 
confirm or refute. If the question to be decided were whether 


1 TI may note that my brother is accustomed to rifle shooting at a 
target, an — may have given him a facility in altering his accommoda- 
tion at will. 
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the distance of the card is seen (“gesehen”) or only inferred 
(“geschlossen”) it would be necessary to reject the answers of 
each observer after the first few, altogether. For even on the 


supposition that at first the observer “sees” one card to be— 


nearer than the other, as soon as he has had an opportunity of 
analysing his sensations he will probably notice, or think he 
notices, wherein the distinction consists, and after that he will 
seem to be merely “inferring” his answers. But I will leave 
the further discussion of this point till later, and merely start 
with the hypothesis that the answers, when preponderantly 
right, are guided, directly or indirectly, by the difference of 
accommodation required for the two distances. Accommoda- 
tion is usually measured in diopters (the reciprocal of the 
distance of the focal point in metres) and though it does not 
follow that the muscular effort or movement in the eye is in 
any way proportional to this, it seems on the whole the best 
way of tabulating the results to put all answers for distances 
the difference of whose diopters is the same, together—and this 
arrangement has the further advantage of being directly com- 
parable with the results given by Dr Hillebrand. He further 
distinguishes between answers in which the change was from 


near to far and those in the reverse direction; as Wundt as- . 


serted that for monocular vision the latter changes were more ', 


easily observable than the former, and I have therefore shown 
the answers separately in the tables. The answers entered in 
each column are those where the difference of diopters was not 
greater than that shown at the head of the column, but was 
greater than that shown at the head of the next column to 
the left. 

In the first three sets of experiments, A, B and C, the 
observers had perfectly normal and acute vision. A was a 
friend (Mr Charles Hammick, of Trinity College, Dublin), who 
was staying with me. He answered almost invariably correctly 
from far to near, and his right answers preponderated at almost 
every distance from near to far—his success being far greater 
than anything recorded by Dr Hillebrand, who does not appear 
even to have tried with differences of less than half a diopter. 
Mr Hammick declared at first that the card looked nearer or 
farther, but he could not say what made it look so. After 
-a few trials however he said the way he judged was that the 
far card looked hazier in outline than the near one. But, being 
questioned, he admitted that he could see either card equally 
sharply defined when looking at it steadily’, I conclude there- 


1 His sight was tested by Dr Rivers, who found that he was not 
short-sighted. 
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fore that he judged further when the new card appeared par- 
ticularly ill defined for the first moment, or when it took a longer 
time for the edge to become sharp. The table shows that he 
only made two mistakes, and once failed to answer out of 33 
trials from far to near, and that one of the errors and the failure 
were with exceedingly minute differences (96—94 c.m. and 
90—89 c.m. respectively). In judging from near to far how- 
ever he made many more mistakes, but he never failed to 
answer, and he generally answered without hesitation. The 
next lot of answers, B, are those given by my _ brother, 
T. T. Dixon. After his success with the moving card I ex- 
pected he would answer well, but though he has a slight 
preponderance of right answers, especially judging from far to 
near, he was very uncertain even with considerable differences, 
and admitted that many of his answers were little more than 
guesses. He says at first he answered because the card looked 
nearer or farther, but that his later answers may all be reckoned 
as “inferences”—not because the cards looked different from 
what they did at first, but because, as he knows it is changes 
of accommodation he has to look out for, he bases his answers 
on the greater or less blurring of the outline of the new card 
when it first appears. In his case however when the new card 
appeared much blurred he judged “nearer,” which is just the 
opposite of what Mr Hammick did. However from the very 
beginning he got an excess (though a small one) of right 
answers (17 right, 6 wrong, and 7 “no answers” in the first 
30 trials). My own observations are recorded in the table C. 
It will be seen that I am distinctly more successful than my 
brother, and that so far from judging better from far to near 
I get a larger proportion of right answers from near to far 
(or to 1 instead of 2 to 1). Possibly owing to the fact that 
I had thought the question out a good deal before trying any 
experiments, I never had any impression of “seeing” the 
distance of the card. But at first I judged by what seemed 
to me like a feeling of strain in the eye, as if from the effort 
to contract the lens when the second card was the nearer. But 
it is more probable that this feeling was imaginary, or due to 
self-suggestion ; and at any rate all I can determine certainly 
by introspection is that on the occasions when I judge “ nearer” 
it takes a longer time for my accommodation to adjust itself. 
It might be expected from this that when the differences were 
too small to be clearly discerned I would generally answer 
“farther”; and the figures in the table confirm this, as far as they 

o. If we take the answers of ‘4 diopter difference and under, 
it appears that there were 12 near to far and 11 far to near 
to which I gave replies, and of these replies 15 were “ farther” 
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and only 8 “nearer.” I may briefly sum up the results, so far, 
as follows— 

(1) Each of the three observers was able in some degree 
to judge distances monocularly, but the power of doing so 
varied greatly in the three cases. 

(2) It seems clear that the judgment was directly or in- 
directly based on the different accommodation required for 
different distances. 

(3) If we can trust the results of introspection it would 
seem that the actual criterion was in all three cases a dif- 
ference in the rapidity or ease with which the accommodation 
adjusted itself (or was adjusted by the observer), and not 
in any conscious direction of the accommodation by the ob- 
server. (If this had been the case it would have been an ad- 
ditional reason for expecting that my brother would answer 
successfully—at least if his explanation of his success with the 
moving card is the true one.) 

(4) Although the way of interpreting the criterion was 
different in one case from the other two, all three observers 
commenced by interpreting it the right way. From this we 
may infer that the changes which form the criterion in question 
are noticed, at least sub-consciously, in ordinary life, and as- 
sociated with the impression of depth, even if they take no 

rt in producing it. 

(5) Wundt’s observation that changes from far to near are 
more easily observed than changes from near to far is not con- 
firmed in every case (Dr Hillebrand also found exceptions). 

Besides the results A, B and CI made a number of experi- 
ments on various observers, which, as far as they went, confirmed 
the above conclusions, but no one set was sufficiently numerous 
to be worth tabulating by itself, and no useful result would be 
attained by mixing them together. But I also made experi- 
ments on several observers whose sight was more or less de- 
fective. Dr Hillebrand found that his most successful observer 
was a gentleman (an oculist) who had a cataract in one eye, so 
that in ordinary life he had to rely on monocular vision alone, 
I have tried to repeat this experiment, but so far without much 
success—chiefly because I have not come across a one-eyed 
observer whose one eye was a good one, as seems to have been 
the case with Dr Hillebrand’s oculist. The observer D had 
a slight congenital cataract in the right eye, so that he could 
only see clearly, as he would have to do to judge distances at 
all, with his left. However he was also slightly presbyopic, 
which, as we shall see presently, would quite explain such 
success as he attained, the experiments having been made 
without glasses. The observer E had a cataract of some years’ 
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standing in one eye, but it was due to an accident, and not 
congenital. The vision of the other eye is normal, but ap- 
parently not very acute. On one day in particular, after a 
bad night due to a disordered liver, he said he could not 
see the cards clearly. His table would have looked better 
if I had excluded this day’s results, but in any case his 
results are not appreciably better than mine. Table F’ shows 
a few experiments made one day with an observer who 
habitually only uses one eye, not however because there is any- 
thing radically wrong with the other, but because the other 
being very astigmatic, and. he not having had glasses to correct 
the astigmatism, the eye has simply fallen into disuse. This at 
least is how his oculist explained the matter to him. The 
table shows the curious result that his answers were mostly 
wrong. In fact it seems clear that he had the criterion by 
which to make a correct judgment, but that he misinterpreted 
it. At first sight this would seem to militate against my con- 
clusion (4); but as the sight, even of the eye he habitually 
used, was not good, I think it more probable that he did not 
note differences of accommodation at all in ordinary life. This 
idea was confirmed by the way he answered. At first he said he 
had no idea which card was the nearer, but when pressed to 
make some kind of answer, he went right ahead, giving an 
answer every time with very little hesitation, as if he had arbi- 
trarily fixed on a rule for answering, and just applied it. I 
— not however make out what his rule was by question- 
ing him. 

S Tables G and H refer to Dr W. H. Rivers of St John’s 
College, who is himself a psychologist. His eye is both myopic 
and astigmatic (3 diopters vertically and 4 horizontally) and 
moreover his range of accommodation is restricted. This being 
the case it follows that without glasses he would only be able 
to see the card (a vertical line) clearly at a quarter of a metre 
(25 cm.) distance, which is nearer than the machine allows 
the card to be placed. Consequently the card always appears 
blurred, but more or less so according to the distance. This 
gives him a means of judging distances which a normal eyed 

rson does not possess, and accordingly we find that, without 
glasses (Table G), he gets a very large proportion of right 
answers, a larger proportion even than is found in Table A, 
though there are also many more cases in which he did not 
venture on an answer at all. He from the first inferred these 
answers consciously from the greater or less blurring of the 
edge of the card, saying he had no accompanying impression 
of “seeing” the depth. When however he tried to judge 
with his glasses on, not having thought the matter out, he 
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was at first completely pee and could hardly venture even 
a guess. But he and I talked the matter over one day, and 
it occurred to us that presbyopia ought to confer exactly the 
same power of judgment as myopia, except that in this case 
it would be the nearer cards which would appear more blurred. 
This is undoubtedly what happened in the case of the observer 
D, for he told me that the nearer card always appeared more 
blurred, and that without his glasses he could not see it clearly 
at all. Dr Rivers therefore tried again with his glasses on, 
judging merely by whether the edge looked more or less 
blurred and answering “ farther” in the former case, just as 
he did without glasses. The result appears in Table H,—his 
answers were nearly all wrong. If his sight had had no other 
defect than myopia, and his glasses had been correctly adjusted 
(ie. so that with relaxed accommodation his eyes focussed 
parallel rays) this would not have been the case—he would 
then have been able to see either card clearly, and would have 
had to judge like a person with normal sight. The experiment 
therefore shows that in addition to myopia his range of ac- 
commodation was restricted. We tested this further by para- 
lysing our accommodation with atropine, and then trying to 
judge as before. My brother and I both noticed at once that 
we could judge even better than with normal eyes, but that 
we were judging by quite a different criterion. The difference 
was so marked that it is unnecessary for a moment to entertain 
the supposition that we normally judged by the blurring which 
would result from any failure to accommodate correctly. The 
results of a few trials on my brother are shown in column 
a of Table IL, those of a few on me in column b. Columns 
c—g refer to observations on Dr Rivers with his eyes under 
atropine. Having myopia of four diopters for a vertical object, 
his point of clear vision, without glasses, was 25 cm. Accord- 
ingly, just as with normal eyes, the farther the card was, the 
more blurred did it look; and, as before, he got a large per- 
centage of “right” answers (column c), the only errors bein 
with a difference of about a tenth of a diopter, and the doubtful 
ones were all under two-tenths. With glasses giving his 
ordinary correction his point of clear vision would be at an 
infinite distance; and his accommodation being fixed, the 
nearer cards would appear more blurred. Accordingly we find 
that, answering as before, he got only one “right” ("15 diopter 
difference) and two “no answers” (under 2 diopters difference) 
out of twenty (column d). We also tried with glasses (— 1) 
ange and (—1) diopter cylindrical (axis vertical). This 
ould have reduced his clear point to 50 cm., though it 
appears from the answers to have been about 40 cm. The 
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last three columns of Table II. show the results; column e 
the answers between 30 and 35 cm. at distances which were 
within the clear point. Column f answers at distances, one 
of which in each case was 40 and the other between 40 and 
60 cm., while column g shows answers at distances one at 
least of which was over 60 and neither under 40. As we 
anticipated, the answers at short distances were nearly all 
“ wrongs,” those at longer distances nearly all “rights.” The 
difference between columns f and g is not very apparent in 
the table, but the former answers were all given with much 
hesitation, while in the latter the differences of blurring were 
declared to be very marked, except where the difference 
between the distances was very small. The two errors and 
the one “no answer” were given at 80 to 82 or vice versa, 
a difference of less than a twentieth of a diopter, though four 
times he answered rightly even at these distances. The re- 
maining “no answer” was 80—85 (under a tenth of a diopter). 
To further test the power of judging by different amounts 
of blurring I put the moveable card into the machine, as in 
Dr Hillebrand’s first series of experiments, and exhibited it 
to Dr Rivers at various distances, he having glasses giving 
his normal correction. He recognised the greater blurring at 
shorter distances and vice versa correctly (unless the difference 
was very small) even though the interval between two obser- 
vations of the card was necessarily much greater than in the 
two card form of experiment. I think therefore we may add 
one more to my list of inferences from the experiments. 

(6) An absence, or defect, of accommodating power may 
enable a person to judge distance monocularly, but this 1s 
not the way people with normal eyes judge. 

But though these experiments seem to me sufficient to 
show that there is a distinction observable between a change 
of accommodation from far to near and one from near to far, 
which is quite independent of convergence, and which enables 
judgments to be formed, even if only by conscious inference; . 
this does not prove that we are incapable of feeling changes 
in the convergence of our eyes, nor that our impressions of 
depth are uninfluenced by such feelings. It is an obvious, 
and I think quite sufficient, explanation of the failure of most 
observers to judge in the first set of experiments, to say the 
change of accommodation or convergence was not noticed 
Be because it was too gradual; just as a father will not 
notice the growth of his own children, but be surprised at 
the growth of other people’s. But in any case the negative 
results of the first set of experiments would not tell against 
feelings of convergence unless we could be sure that the 
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“bekannte physiologische Association zwischen Accommodation 
und Konvergenz” not only holds as a general rule, but is 
operative under the special conditions of the experiment. Now 
under ordinary conditions it is well known, and it is acknow- 
ledged by Dr Hillebrand, that the association is only a loose 
one. Wundt drew attention to this fact, referring to obser- 
vations of Volkmann, Donders and Czermack; and all Dr 
Hillebrand had to reply was that their experiments were in- 
conclusive, and were conducted under artificial conditions. He 
could hardly have contended that the conditions of his ex- 

riments were other than artificial; but as the question is 
interesting in itself I thought it worth while myself to make 
some further experiments upon it. 


I constructed a piece of apparatus which (in spite of the protests of my 
classical friends) I call the ‘““Accommodometer.” It consists of a longi- 


E 
3 


tudinal slide (AB Fig. 2), about a metre in length, with a notch at one end 
in which the observer can rest the bridge of his nose, and which is 
supported on pillars at a suitable height. The longitudinal slide carries a 
cross-slide, on which move two wooden blocks (C, D) carrying vertical 
pins, which are the objects to be observed. By means of an endless cord 
passing over two hand-wheels (Z, /’) at the eye end of the instrument, the 
observer can move the pins towards or away from each other on the cross 
slide, or he can move the cross slide bodily towards or away from himself, 
without having to move his head. The longitudinal slide is graduated in 
centimetres, to read the distance of the pins from his eyes, and the cross 
slide in millimetres to read the distance between the pins, both gradua- 
tions being arranged so that the observer can read them without moving. 
The course of the endless cord is from an attachment under the block C, 
round a pulley under the end C of the cross slide, round the hand wheel £, 
to a pe G at the far end of the instrument (which is attached to a 
screw by which the cord can be tightened), back to the pulley under C, to 
an attachment under the block D, round a pulley under the end D, toa 
second tightening pulley H, to the hand-wheel /, back to the pulley under 
D, and to the attachment to the block C again. The effect of this 
arrangement is that if both hand-wheels are turned at the same rate in 
the same direction the cross slide travels in or out, but the pins remain 
stationary upon it. If however they are turned at the same rate in 
oF site directions, the pins move to or from each other while the cross 

ide remains fixed. By a combination of the two motions any desired 
movement may be given to the pins, with the exception that (if there is 
no slipping of the cord) the two pins always remain at equal distances on 
either side of the axis of the instrument. 
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Now suppose the observer to look at a point in the axis 
of the instrument, but nearer or farther than the cross slide, 
He will in general see four pins, but by altering his convergence, 
or by moving the pins, he can make two of the four images 
coalesce into a “middle pin,” which is seen by both eyes, 
If now this “middle pin” is seen sharply defined, his ac- 
commodation is adjusted for the actual distance of the pins, 
but his convergence is adjusted for the point of intersection 
of his optic axes; which, if his interocular distance is known, 
can be readily calculated from the readings of the scales. To 
test the association between convergence and accommodation 
I put the cross slide successively at 20, 30,...up to 100 em. 
distance, and having got a “middle pin” either by convergence 
(squinting) or divergence (stereoscopically) I see how far I 
can separate the pins while the “middle pin” remains sharply 
defined. If there were no association between convergence 
and accommodation I should be able to see the middle pin 
sharply defined as long as I could unite the images at all. 
If on the other hand the association were absolute, the pin 
would always look more or less blurred. As a matter of fact 
I find that at medium distances I can keep the middle pin 
clearly defined up to a certain point, as I separate the pins, 
but after that, though I can unite the images, the middle pin 
is blurred, evidently from a failure of accommodation; as if 
the accommodation were tied to the convergence by a slack 
rope, which was hauled taut when the pins had been separated 
a certain distance. To give some notion of the slackness of 
the rope in my case I have given the average of the results 
of the last 10 measurements I made at various distances in 
Table III. If we call the interocular distance of the observer 
a, the distance between the pins 8, their distance from his 
eyes d, we may measure the difference between the actual 
angle of convergence (or divergence) and that normally asso- 
ciated with the distance for which the eyes are accommodated 


by : ,or A@ say. The absolute angle of convergence 0, measured 


in the same approximate way, would be = “F - , the lower sign 


applying to stereoscopic combination, the upper to squinting. 
When combining stereoscopically if b is greater than a, @ 1s 
negative, we. we get absolute divergence of the eyes. I get this 
result at long ranges (it is indicated in the tables by a line 
over the figure, thus ‘001) but my friend Mr Hammick got 
it at all ranges. As the results in the table are averages of 
ten trials they do not show the greatest angle of divergence 
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I got, which was ‘026 or about 1} degrees. Mr Hammick never 
attained to this amount of divergence, though doubtless that 
was only due to want of practice. These experiments by 
divergence at long distances do not however throw any light 
on the connection between accommodation and convergence, 
as I found that at distances of 70 c.m. and over, whenever I 
could unite the pins by divergence at all I could see the 
middle pin pratt or shorter ranges in the divergence 
column, and for all ranges in the convergence column, the 
figures given in the table refer to the greatest distance 
between the pins for which the “middle pin” remained 
sharply dened The figures for convergence at 70 and 80 
em. are really too small, as on some days I was able to con- 
verge beyond the limit of the cross slide (300 m.m.). At 
90 and 100c.m. I could nearly always do so, and sometimes 
considerably over, so I have merely entered (in brackets) the 
numbers corresponding to 300 m.m. for comparison. It appears 
from the table that the variation in the angle of convergence 
which I can make without altering my accommodation, on 
either side of the normal, decreases steadily with the distance. 
In the columns headed DD, which give the difference of 
diopters corresponding to the distances for which the con- 


vergence and accommodation are adjusted, (“) , the same de- 


crease is visible, though it is not so marked. And though 
the results obtained on different days differed a good deal in 
their absolute magnitudes the same decrease was saved visible. 
The table shows that even at 100 c.m. distance I could make 
over six diopters difference in my convergence without affecting 
my accommodation ; and though in Dr Hillebrand’s experiments 
the observers had no motive for consciously influencing their 
convergence, it is clear that, if I may be taken as a fair sample, 
the bekannte Association affords hardly even a prima facie 
reason for supposing that the convergence followed the accom- 
modation in those experiments. Of course it is true that the 
results in the table were not attained without effort and practice. 
Even after I had got over the preliminary difficulty of keeping 
the images combined into a “middle pin” I did not at first 
get such large figures as those given. But if the convergence 
strayed from the accommodation in Dr Hillebrand’s experiments 
by even as much as one diopter it could not afford the 
means of judging successfully, and it would therefore be natural 
to suppose that any information which might be given by a 
sense of convergence would be neglected. 

I have not been able as yet to make any such systematic 
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experiments with any other observers, but the few trials I 
have made are enough to show that there are considerable 
variations in the strength of the association. The great diffi- 
culty in getting observations made is that few people are f 
able without practice to combine the images sufficiently steadil : 
to make measurements, or even to say definitely whether the 
“middle pin” is sharply defined or not. Mr Hammick could 
only succeed by divergence, but he declared that he always 
saw the middle pin sharply defined, even with a difference 
of diopters of 4°2 (at 25 c.m.). By convergence however he 
was unable to keep the images combined, even when he 
succeeded in combining them at all. Dr Venn kindly made 
some experiments one day, and he easily kept the images 
combined, and perfectly defined even with considerable dif- 
ferences between his accommodation and convergence. But 
as he is presbyopic, and used glasses, the observations were 
not useful for the purpose of comparison with Dr Hillebrand’s 
experiments. 

But the really important point to settle, if it can be settled, 
is whether the convergence actually follows the accommodation 
when judging distances monocularly,—for if it does not, it might 
be that wrong answers were given in just those cases where the 
convergence went wrong, and in this case we should have a 
powerful argument in p ws of sensations of convergence. I 
tried to test this by direct observation. I fitted a pair of 
— mirrors, inclined at 45° to the vertical, the one close 

eside the eye-piece of Dr Hillebrand’s apparatus in front of 
the observer's second eye (which he was requested to keep open), 
and the other above it, so as to reflect the light from the eye 
over the top of the instrument, parallel to its axis. The experi- 
menter, or another observer, was thus enabled to look directly 
into the un-used eye, and he was in a position to detect very 
small movements in it. I made on the whole over three 
hundred observations in this way (see Table IV.). I have only 
recorded observations I made myself, as there were only a few 
others to record, and the personal equation would prevent their 
being comparable with mine. The cases enumerated in the 
columns headed “ Right (agreed with fact)” are those in which I 
noted (or thought I noted) a movement of convergence if the 
second card was the nearer, or vice versa; 7.e. in which the 
movement was what would have occurred in binocular vision. 
These cases are subdivided again according as the observer 
answered right or wrong or not at all. Observations F and @ ¥ 
are put separately as I have shown reason for believing that 
they were affected by an error of interpretation. In the totals 
at the bottom I have first added in these observations as they | 
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stand, and then as they would be if we interchanged right and 
wrong answers. It will be seen that in the later case the grand 
total shows the same sort of proportion as the total of the first 
four sets of observations. 

In so far as any value can be attached to these observa- 
tions, they seem to show that in the great majority of cases the 
convergence did follow the accommodation (agree with fact) 
whenever it was noticeable. The first four sets of observations 
further give 76 cases where the answer agreed with the conver- 
gence, to 54 where it did not, whereas the proportion of right 
answers to wrong is 79 to 51. The table therefore as it stands 
affords no presumption that the movements of convergence had 
anything to do with the answers. But after making control 
experiments I have come to the conclusion that very little value 
can be attached to the observations. I tried observing one 
eye of a person looking with both eyes at points at different 
distances from him—but it was impossible to reproduce the 
exact conditions of the monocular experiments, or even to get 
conditions equally favourable for observation. Sometimes I 
seemed able to detect the movements with tolerable certainty, 
but on others I judged as often wrongly as rightly. The 
explanation of this probably is that what I noted were the 
quickest or most sudden movements, and that a slow movement 
of considerable amplitude might escape me. For on several 
occasions where my answer proved to be wrong I could swear 
that the movement I noted actually took place. My brother, 
whose eye it was that I watched, said he was aware sometimes 
of oscillations in the movement of his eye before he fixated the 
second card exactly. It may be that under the conditions of 
the monocular experiments these oscillations would be less 
likely to occur, the movement being more automatic. But I 
am afraid that until some superior method of observation is 
devised it will be impossible to say with certainty how far the 
convergence follows the accommodation in these monocular 
experiments; and it is therefore impossible to reach any con- 
clusion about feelings of convergence through them. 

But interesting as these experiments of Dr Hillebrand’s are 
in any case from the point of view of the experimental psycho- 
logist, what lent them their peculiar fascination was the far 
reaching significance he attached to them. He regards them 
as destructive of any argument in favour of muscle sensations 
drawn from the supposition that we can judge distance by con- 
vergence of our eyes.. He says (p. 148 of his paper) “As it 
_— in contradiction to these suppositions that, for example, 
a feeling of convergence is entirely non-existent, or at least does 
not operate as an associating link in judging distances in space 
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(let alone that it should itself take part in an intuitable spatial 
determination) the foundation of all these constructions is cut 
away.” I have already pointed out that this conclusion is 
entirely based on the negative results of his first set of experi- 
ments ; for the fact that he was able to give another explanation, 
however plausible, of the successes in his second set, cannot be 
held to prove that sensations of convergence are ‘non-existent.’ 
I should like to criticise these conclusions on more fundamental 


grounds also, but as this paper is intended rather as a record of 


observations, than a criticism of opinions, I postpone a general 
discussion of the results to a more suitable occasion. 


TABLE I, 
Difference of Diopters |-05/ +1 |-15!| -2 $-25| -4| 59-75) 1 2 Total 
right 4/3] 1] 67 9} 3) 1] 1 39 
wrong 1}; 3/1; 2740/1] 2] 17 8] 0| O 14 
A no answer | 0} 0/0; OF 0} OF O| O 0 
| right 4/2] 218/11] 8] 21 8] 2] 0 30 
far to near {wrong 1; 0} Of 0} 0 3 
no answer | 1} 0/0! 0F 0/0] 0| Of 0| 0! 0} 0 1 
Total }11/11; 6 | 6] 9720; 3| 3) 1 86 
right 5| 215] 7] 7] 8 | 34 
near to far + wrong 0412/0] 3] 517] 5| 5] 3} 30 
B no answer 8] OF 4] 3; 2} 0} 13 
right 310/11] 6410| 9| 9} 4 43 
far to near {wrong 0} 17 3] 1] 5] 3 13 
no answer 070;0/; 1] 17 0} 0 3 
Total 313 | 1 |13|15]29 | 25 | 29 | 18 136 
right 4] 4415/15/20!) 2] 1] 65 
near to far {wrong 0} 275) 4] 7] 2] 1] 2% 
no answer 0} OF1/0] 1] 3] 0} OF 12 
right 0} OF 1/1] 6| 3] 72 
far to near wrong 3413] 9) 4] 0] OF 36 
answer 0} of 2} 0] O| of 4 
Total 1| 7 |52|51|10) 5] 215 
right 6] 1 1| 4] 3 1/1] 17 
near to far {wrong 241 0} 141 0; OF 5 
D no answer olo 01170 OF 1 
right 5] 1 0| 5,1 1| OF 138 
far to near {wrong 811 0. 0 5 
no answer oll ol o 0 1 
Total | (16) 5 1/11] 6 2) 42 
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right 5 3/10 9| 5] 32 
near to far {wrong 5 1| 7 4} 1] 18 
no answer 1 0; 0 1| 0 2 
right 4 2| 8 6| 3] 23 
far to near {wrong 3 4/8 2} 1] 18 
no answer 2 0; 2 1; 0 5 
Total 20 10 | 35 23/10] 98 
right of 5/1 6 
near to far wrong | of2!7!10 9 18 
no answer | 0; 0! 0 0 0 
right | ol o 3] 6 
far to near wrong | 2 6 1l 
no answer ol 0 0 
Total | | | | 3) lis} 40 
right 8 2f0)1/ 38 
near to far wrong 0 4) 171) 2/1 9 
0 2| 17 3] 1; 3] 0 12 
* (right 1 3415] 2) 8} 2 41 
far to near wrong 1 0) of 3} 1/1 8 
0 O71/1/ 5) 17 3] 1] 1) 0 13 
Total 5| | 613 | 4 |23|11436| 4 121 
| 
right | |e 0 0 
near to far + wrong 5 13 18 
no answer 0 2 2 
far to near wrong | 4 6 10 
no answer | 0 4| 4 
Tote | | far | | 37 
TABLE II. 
(Eyes under Atropine.) 

right | 6] 11 9 1 0; 5{ 10 

no answer | 3] 2] 2] 2] 2} 2} 1 

right 8] 65] 1] 4] 11 

(no answer 2/ 1] 1] 1 

Total | 20 | 30 | 20 | 20 | 16 | 13 | 25 
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III. 
by Convergence by Divergence 
b Aé DD b 46 6 DD 
20 115 58 9°7 81 15 15 26 
30 139 44 74 45 15 "05 25 
40 158 39 6°6 52 13 02 22 
50 184 37 61 | 57 | ‘12 005 | 19 
60 213 36 5°9 61 10 001 17 
70 243 (?) 35 58 64 09 006 15 
80 273 (2?) 34 5°6 68 08 010 14 
90 [300 33 56] | 71 08 012 13 
100 [800 30 5°0] 74 07 013 12 
TABLE IV. 
Right 
Convergence ee ... | (agreed wit (disag Total 
‘ait fact) with fact) observed 
Answers 
pele 
14/10] 247 8] 6) 0/14] 28/20} 4] 527 90 
12; 1] 19] 1} 1; 1] 3] 8} 2) 10] 32 
82/25| 3] 60] 2} 2| 1] 5] 6| 2} 22] 87 
8] 0] 2} 10] 2] 1) 3] 5| 5| 40] 53 
Total |66|41} 2/25] 80/33) 11 | 124] 262 
F 5|18/ 0} 3] 0] O| 2! 5] O| 7] 33 
H 1; 3) 1 5] 0/10) 2/12 1/16} 3} 20] 37 
Total | 6/21/ 1| 28] 3/10) 2/15 3/21|3 | 27] 70 
Grand total 72,62 71141416 4/40] 83] 54 | 14} 151] 332 
The same, interchanging 
right and wrong answers in} |87|47| 7 141]23/13| 4 | 40] 101 | 36 | 14 | 151] 332 
lines F and H. 
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VI.—REALITY AND CAUSATION. 


W. CaARLILE. 


PART II. 


§ 7. Causation. The state of the controversy. I propose 
presently to try if, by the method made use of in regard to 
Reality and Identity, it is possible to throw any light on the 
great problem of Metaphysics, the problem of Causation. We 
may glance first, however, at the present state of the con- 
troversy. It is worthy of remark that, while modern science 
completely ignores the scepticism of Hume in regard to the 
existence of the external world, as a matter with which it has 
no concern, in England, at any rate, its most eminent repre- 
sentatives have pe and have, not without considerable 
enthusiasm, promulgated his doctrine of causation. That the 
idea of cause and effect contains nothing more than invariable 
succession, and that “ nothing has anything in it that connects 
it with anything else” were conclusions which Hume put forth, 
in his day, as “something extraordinary” but which “seemed 
to be founded on sufficient evidence.” To-day they are 
enounced by such men of science as Professor Huxley as if 
they were on a par in certainty with Newton’s Ist law of 
motion; as if to doubt or to deny them were merely to 
gee one’s own philosophical and scientific incompetence. 

et nothing is more certain than that the denial of causation 
was based on the denial of the reality of the outward world, 
and that it has no sort of locus standi apart from it. If the 
- world is not for us a mere current of ideas, then we let in again 
the notions of “action,” “quality,” “power” and “ efficacy ” ; 
notions the very existence of which, as notions, was denied by 
Hume and Mill, but which, if readmitted, bring with them 
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causation in a very different sense from that of mere ante- 
cedence and consequence’. 

When brought to the test of individual instances, their 
doctrine will not, I think, be found to present a degree of self- 
consistency adequate to warrant the dogmatic manner in which 
it is laid down. Mr Mill, the most careful and accurate writer 
of this school, defines a cause as “a physical fact on which some 
other physical fact is invariably consequent” ; and as he thinks 
that “everything that begins has a cause,” we may put it that 
he lays it down that every physical fact has some other 
physical fact on which it is invariably consequent. But has 
it?? The formula might possibly square with the rotation of 
the earth, or the recurrence of the tides, or even with the 
appearance of the rainbow, but never with the wanton and 
endless variety of animated nature. The individual facts of 
life and history happen once and never recur. How then can 
they be invariably consequent on anything? Moreover, if it 
was from this invariability alone that we acquired the notion 
of causation, I cannot see ie we could acquire it till the end 
of life’. When you find a child in tears and ask him why he 
is crying, and he answers, “because he hit me,” can anyone 
imagine that what is running in his mind is anything about 
she invariability of consequence between blows and tears, an 
invariability which does not even exist? Is it uot plain that he 
could affirm causation of the blow the first time he was hit as 
well as the last ? 

Another definition of causation given by the same writer is 
that the scientific cause is the total of conditions without 
which any event would not happen. We have thus the full 
cause of daylight, he says, when we have “the sun risen above 
the horizon, his light not extinct, and no opaque object between 
us and him.” True, we have; but we have also an absolutely 
complete description of the effect, of daylight itself. That can 
hardly be an adequate definition of the cause which fails to 


1 Hume’s contention that cause and effect were nothing but invariable 
succession was based on his theory that “all ideas are separable in 
thought.” This applies, of course, to such “ideas” only as are mental 
images. The idea of poison, which imports “If you eat it, it will kill 

ou,” is inseparable in thought from mankind, from the animal world, from 
ife and death and indeed from the universe. 

2 That we think we see what Mr Mill means by his formula is not, of 
course, a sufficient justification of the formula, if it does not, as it stands, 
square with what it purports to describe. ; 

3 I cannot help thinking that, unconsciously, another uniformity is 
running in the minds of those who propound the doctrine; the uniformity, 
viz. that og a sound its objectivity, the uniformity of its effect on us and 
all around us. 
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distinguish it from the effect. Again, Mr Mill says that the 
term cause may be properly applied to any one of these 
conditions, and that it is a mere “caprice of language” to 
which. Caprice, however, is no more the rule in regard to the 
natural use of words than it is in regard to any a natural 
phenomenon. If we could properly call any of the conditions 
at random the cause, no matter how completely irrelevant they 
were, then we might, in some conceivable circumstances, 
rightly assign the Attraction of Gravitation as the cause of the 
success of Offenbach’s operas, because without the Attraction 
of Gravitation neither he nor his operas nor his audience would 
ever have been there; then too, the very thing that we 
emphatically state not to be the cause, might be nightly said 
to be so. We can say, for example, that “Mrs Brown was the 
best dressed woman in the room,” though the material of which 
her dress was made, being inexpensive, was not the cause of 
her being so; but, plainly, the material was one of the 
conditions of her being dressed at all, let alone well dressed. 

§ 8. The iverse relation between knowledge and reality. 
~ Our knowledge of any subject begins with individuals and goes 
on from them to wider and wider generalities. These widest 

eneralities have, however, the simplest content. Hence, it 
as come about that, in all departments of thought, mankind 
have, in all ages, shewn a disposition to place them first 
instead of last as the subjects of investigation. Hence 
Hume and his followers, in commencing their enquiry as to 
the nature of causation, have made the mistake of looking 
first to those applications of the word which have the widest 
range but the minimum of connotation. They have thought 
that they could satisfy themselves that there were cases in 
which the word cause could mean nothing more than ante- 
cedence and consequence, and have proceeded to conclude that 
it could never mean anything more in any sense. We have 
seen, on the contrary, in regard to Reality, that that word 
meant very much more in the type instance than it did in 
some of its derivative applications, and so I think we shall see 
in regard to causation. Of all the idola tribus, this tendency 
to begin at the wrong end, to put the abstract before the 
concrete, is the most pervasive in its influence, and the most 
difficult altogether to escape. Knowledge in this respect we 
forget is not built on the pattern of existence. The process 
in existence is from the simple to the complex, from the egg to 
the bird, from the seed to the tree. In knowledge, on the 
contrary, it is from the individual with its full content, which 
it would exhaust the resources of all the sciences to describe, to 
the bare notion of existence itself. Aristotle laid his finger 
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on the source of the illusion when he spoke of our tendency 
to put the whole before the parts where we ought to put the 
parts before the whole. 

For many generations in natural science men were arguin 
from the general to the particular and getting no farther ah 
by it, till Bacon put them on the right track. . Indeed, every 
important rectification of philosophical error seems to have 
taken the shape of shewing that it is the individual fact which 
should take precedence of the general truth as a subject of 
enquiry. The fallacious tendency dies hard. When, a few 
oo ago, a series of Science Primers was issued by the 
eaders of the English Scientific World for the use of children 
between twelve and fifteen years of age, they commenced with 
a treatise on questions of a metaphysical nature, on the yet 
unravelled and unexplained distinction between Law and 
Cause. We have a conspicuous example of its influence in the 
practice still prevalent in most of our schools of commencin 
the teaching of languages by teaching their grammar; muc 
of what they teach under the name of syntax being really 
metaphysics, and erroneous metaphysics at that. We have 
another, perhaps, in the success of a system of philosophy which 
takes the Aristotelian categories’, the highest classes into which 
existence can be divided, and gives them a mental position 
antecedent to sensation itself. In other departments of 
thought it has manifested itself in the famous fiction of the 
social contract between king and people at the dawn of history, 
in the conception of the criminal law as something handed 
down from ancient lawgivers, and in the common failure to 
recognize that a law which is anything more than the regis- 
tration of an already formed public sentiment is inevitably 
valueless. 

5 9. The type instance of Causation. What I have said in 
the last section seems to justify the method of commencing an 
enquiry into the meaning of such words as Reality and 
Causation by an investigation of the meaning of type instances. 
Let us then look for a type instance of Causation. 

Ask anybody but a metaphysician, “What would you mean 
by causing anything?”; he would probably say, “ Doing some- 
thing,” and if he could not explain what doing something is, he 
could take any object lying on one end of the table and move it 
to the other end and say, “ That is doing something.” What 
happens then in such a case as this? (1) There is motion on 
the part of two objects in contact, the mover and the thing 


1 Modified, of course. The mistake is common, though less obviously, 
to all the systems which take the hypostasised sensation and place it as 
antecedent to the outward object. 
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moved, say my hand and the ink bottle, ending, as soon as the 
motion of the former ceases, in change of place of the latter ; 
the joint motion of the two presenting to sense, for a short 
time, one phenomenon. The cause, in such a case, completely 
fits the effect. (2) The motion begins on the part of the 
cause, before the motion on the part of the thing moved, or 
if not before, at any rate simultaneously with it. If its motion 
did not begin till after, we would not call it the cause. (3) 
The cause must not be manifestly moved by something else. 
For example, if I should put three books in a row and push 
them along, the causing of the motion in the book furthest 
from me would not be referred to the intermediate books but 
tome?. I am looked on as originating the motion. I see no 
escape from this conclusion, yet it plainly will not square with 
the current opinion that there is something which makes us 
think that every cause must itself have a cause. The truth 
is the very opposite. My action would not be called the cause, 
if it were not believed to be uncaused*. That it is caused by 
the combustion of the food we eat, and so on, is something that 
we do not find out till long afterwards, and nine-tenths of the 
world do not find out at all. “Self caused,” some one may 
suggest, but a second self which causes the actions of the first 
is plainly a fancy of sophisticated metaphysicians, not a thought 
of the natural man. If I see that the cat is not where she was 
when last I looked at her, I never think of enquiring what is 
the cause of her change of place. The notion of cause does not 
emerge in such a case at all. If, on the contrary, I see that my 
slippers are not where I left them, I know there is a cause for 
that. Something living, it may be a child, or it may be a puppy, 
has moved them. The type notion of cause then primarily 
imports reference to some living thing. The type instance it 
is that gives us our ideal of causation. : 

In the change of place of the ink bottle caused by my hand 
I have said that the cause perfectly fitted the effect. What I 
mean will be clearer if we take the case of a piece of putty and 
the displacement of part of its substance by the pressure of my 
finger. Here, as in the former case, the cause fits the effect, at 
the time, but here also it leaves a track behind it. The effect 
is here of such a sort that the cause can be afterwards seen to 


1 Tt may be said the intermediate books would be looked on as 
intermediate links in the chain of causation, but I think not. We think 
of the engine as the cause of motion in the train, but not of the second 
carriage as the cause of motion in the third. 

2 Motive, I think it will be clear later on, is only a cause in a derivative 
sense, which is not reached when the type meaning is constituted. In the 
type instance everything is patent to sense. 
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| have fitted it, or, in other words, to have been perfectly 
adequate to the production of it. 

10. Hypothetical causes’. Let us now take an example 
F of a different sort. Let me take this stone, hold it over a 
| tumbler of water and let it go. It sinks to the bottom. This 
i sinking is an added phenomenon. I do not find the cause of it 
in my act, which was quite similar to my former one, which yet 
q was attended with no result similar. I must look out for 
i another cause for this sinking. Why, it may be asked, must I? 
{ For this reason simply, that 1 have imbibed with language the 
classification of stones among dead things, that is, things that 
d do not move unless something else moves them. The stone 
i has moved, and we have our choice between calling it a living 
| thing’, and enquiring who or what has moved it. We enquire in 
i vain; nothing is to be found; so we formulate an expression 
for the fact that it will sink whenever put into water, in the 
| words, perhaps, that “its specific gravity is greater than that 
of water,” and then, for want of any other cause, we call this 
Hi specific gravity itself the cause. Here, for the first time, the 
‘ meaning of Cause becomes entangled with the meaning of 


iW Law. How wide a difference there is between causes of this 
it sort and causes of the primary sort may be seen from this, that 
M a regress through them does not lead us any further back in 
q time. If Gravitation is rightly called the cause of weight’, it is 
not because Gravitation has even an imaginary priority, in 
point of time, to weight, that it is so called. 

We often fail to recognize to how great an extent what we 
i call the world of fact is really a world of hypotheses. Into the 
|| meaning of everything, there enters the conception of what it 
a would, in appropriate circumstances, be or do. In regard to 
q Geometry it was long ago pointed out that the science was one 
i) of hypotheses only. Then came the problem, to understand 
| how, if so, it came to have any application to the world of fact. 
H When we consider, however, that the very meaning of the 
distance of anything from me in the world of fact is the length 
of the straight line that I would construct if I moved up to it 


Wi 1 It will be seen below that hypothetical is not used as opposed to real, 
| but only as opposed to actual. ; 
2 As conceivably an Early Greek, or one brought up in a pantheistic 
faith, might. 

’ The use of “Cause” here may be open to question. Professor 
iy Huxley thus uses it (Introductory Primer, p. 27). Also Professor Balfour 
| Stewart (Physics Primer, p. 8). Professor Huxley warmly asserts that 
W Laws are not Causes (Introductory Primer, p. 13) while on the previous page 
he has cited as an example of a cause the relation between the strength of 
a = and the force of the wind that breaks it (Introductory Primer, 
p. 12 
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in a uniform direction, we can see that the problem is not 
insoluble. The meaning of equality is not “immediate coinci- 
dence,” but something very different. It is the fact that the 
objects of which it is predicated would if superimposed coincide. 
The difference is the same as that between “ perception” and 
“object,” between sensation and quality. In Mr Mill's opinion, 
there is no difference in the latter case, as, in Hume’s, there is 
none in the former; but there is surely this difference in both, 
that the quality or the object may be one while the perceptions 
or sensations that correspond to them may be innumerable. 
In Mr Mill’s view, a quality is nothing at all; it is a mere 
delusion due to the careless use of language; but it surely has 
existence of a sort even when not in operation. The specific 
vity of the stone even when not sinking in the water, does 
not stand on the same footing as a purely conventional quality 
such as the power of the Chess Queen to sweep the board. 
Language guides us rightly in making us think of qualities as 
in a sense existing, nor can we get on without attributing 
causation to them. We must, however, bear in mind that it 
is not causation in its full and typical sense that we attribute. 

As the characters of human beings are the properties of 
natural objects, inclination, motive and desire, when thought of 
as causes, are causes in this secondary sense only. 

§ 11. The uniformity of Nature. We can now perhaps 
understand better what Mr Mill meant by saying that the 
scientific cause was the total of conditions without which any 
event would not happen. The specific gravity of the stone 
relatively to water, plus my act in putting it into the water, are 
a compendious expression for the total of relevant conditions 
necessary to the stone sinking. We can thus, in this case, have 
the total of conditions present with the effect yet uncompleted, 
and can thus divide cause and effect in thought. It is here first 
that we come in contact with the conception of the uniformity 
of nature, and with invariable succession as a characteristic of 
causation. It is to be observed that we do not reach it at all till 
we have a world “articulated into things, properties, and events.” 
Invariability of recurrence could have no meaning as applicable 
to a current of ideas. So that, though Hume’s theory of causa- 
tion was based on his idealism it will not in any way square 
even with it. 

Though causing can often be used as synonymous with 
doing, there is a distinct shade of difference of meaning between 
the two. Causing is more often used of what is brought about 
indirectly than what is done directly. Causation imports the 
existence of a gap which the cause, when assigned, fills up. The 
gap, however, may not be in the facts themselves, but only in 
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our knowledge or that of our interlocutor. I move the ink 
bottle. That is doing something. You find it moved, and ask 
what is the “cause” of its change of place. This aspect of cause — 
it is, that makes us use it convertibly with such words as expla- 
nation or reason,—that makes us say that we understand anything 
when we know its cause. In mechanics the changes that take 
place are changes which we have under our eyes all the time ; we 
can follow and understand them. In chemistry, on the contrary, 
the curtain falls for an instant on human knowledge, and when 
it rises a metamorphosis has taken place’. Instances cited from 
chemistry therefore are the favourite examples chosen by those 
who maintain that there is nothing in causation but antecedence 
and consequence. Even in regard to cases of this sort, however, 
that cannot be admitted. How could we use invariable succes- 
sion to prove causation if causation itself were nothing but 
invariable succession? We should then be using invariable 
succession simply to prove invariable succession. What is run- 
ning in our minds in affirming causation in such cases, I think, 
is the conviction that if our powers of observation were greater 
we should be able to fill up the intermediate links and to under- 
stand the process of causation in such cases, as we do in 
mechanics. Towards the filling up of these links it is that 
science is continually striving. The metamorphosis of a drum- 
beat into a sound is still inexplicable to us. Some intermediate 
links, however, have been filled up for us when we learn that 
the beaten drum communicates vibration to the air which it in 
turn communicates to the drums of our ears. The process of 
filling up the intermediate links is, from another point of view, 
the process of creating generaligations, of reducing the phe- 
nomena of sound to a general law. The two things seem very 
distinct. It is a matter of surprise to us to find that they are 
one. When we reach the type instance there is nothing left 
between cause and effect but the most abstract of all conceptions, 
that of being. The meaning of cause thus becomes still further 
involved in that of law, and we come to think that we have 
made a step in the direction of understanding any sequence 
when we can shew it to be an instance of a more general law. 
We have a perfectly adequate explanation of any fact, however, 
only when we can refer it to the act of a living being. When 
we refer it to a law of nature, even the widest, we have a pro- 
visional explanation only; one that we think may serve us till 
we can get a better; and even if we conclude that we never can 


1 The two sorts of change need some appropriate words to distinguish 
them. They might be distinguished as patent and shrouded. In some 
departments of sense there are intermediate degrees, as in the mixture of 
pe te and the transformation of noises into musical sounds, 
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get a better, this does not prevent us from regarding the expla- 
nation that we have got as provisional and inadequate. 
12. Cause and sensation. The causation that we at- 
tribute to the objects of the external world in producing 
impressions on our senses is of course the secondary sort of 
causation which we attribute to qualities, powers and properties, 
not the primary sort which we attribute to the acts of livin 
beings. In the sensations which give us sound and light an 
so on, there is a metamorphosis, and with it the possibility of 
illusion. From this is taken the notion that all the information 
that sense can give is illusory or symbolic. We may ask, 
“Tllusory or symbolic as compared with what?” Because the 
refraction of rays of light makes us see something in a position 
in which we know it 1s not, we say sense may be illusory, as if 
any sense may be. But how do we know that the thing is not 
in the position in which the information conveyed through the 
eye makes it appear to be? Because the information conveyed 
by the eye differs from that conveyed by muscular activity. 
It seems then that our opinion as to the untrustworthiness 
of vision is due to our taking for granted the complete 
trustworthiness of muscular activity. We use it as our standard 
of certainty. It is surely then an absurdity to take the notion 
of illusoriness as compared with this standard and give it a 
possible application to the standard itself. There is no 
similarity, though there is a proportion, between vibrations 
and the sounds they give rise to; but to say that the combined 
sensations and inferences which build up the conceptions of 
extension and solidity have no similarity to the qualities of 
extension and solidity in the outward object, is so far from the 
truth that it would be truer to say that the two are one thing. 
Indeed it requires some subtlety, even in thought, to distinguis 
them. They are, like cause and effect, in our type instance, 
for a moment one fact, and they fit each other with the same 
precision. They are related to each other as the specific 
vity of the stone is to any individual instance of its sinking 
in water, as the equality of two objects is to the fact of their 
coinciding on any occasion on which they are superimposed. 
If Mr Mill had called his possibilities of sensation cause of 
sensation there would have been nothing left to argue about. 
His view would have been indistinguishable from that of “ naive 
realism.” Possibility is an abstraction and so, in Mr Mill’s 
own view laid down elsewhere, not susceptible of a plural; 
cause, in its peta sense, is the very word and the only 
word for expressing that which he endeavoured to express by 
possibility. The “Thing in itself” is of course a chimera. 
That which realizes all that there is of the possible in the 
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conception is nothing more mysterious than the ordinary object 
of the outward world in the aspect of its primary qualities’. 

13. Force and causation. We are accustomed in me- 
chanics to the conception that states of rest are states of 
equilibrium and that the withdrawal of any force will give some 
counteracting force fuller play. Putting cause for force we 
may perhaps greatly extend the application of this conception. 
Mr Mill cites such a fact as the capability of the absence of 
a sentinel from his post to be assigned as the cause of the 
surprise of an army, in support of his view that “the caprice 
of language” may assign any condition whatever, even a 
negative one, as a cause. But the absence of the sentinel was 
no more a negative condition in truth than would have been 
the undermining of a bridge which lay in the army’s route. 
The presence of the sentinel on guard was one of the causes 
that preserved for the time being the equilibrium, the status 
quo. His withdrawal let other causes come into play and thus 
the disaster occurred. My present state of wealth is a state 
of equilibrium between my efforts to become much wealthier 
and the competition of those in the same profession or line 
of business. The price of anything is, of course, the equilibrium 
between the desires of purchasers and vendors. If two young 
people are in love, with the attachment as yet undeclared, 
their state is one of equilibrium between inclination and 
conventional restraint. The same principle holds good through 
every department of life and science. As things too are states 
of matter, it probably extends to all things. Mr Darwin’s great 
generalization has taught us that the existence of every species 
is the result of contest and survival; so perhaps is everything 
actual, from the course of a ship to the existence of Alps and 
Andes, from the formation of a cabinet to the currency of the 
last slang expression. When we observe too how close an 
analogy there is between the operations of incipient reason? and 
the operations of natural selection, each being characterized by 
innumerable blind chance trials ending at last in one thing 
being hit on that succeeds, it seems possible that the manifes- 
tations of reason both in man and nature may be brought 
under the same law of survival. 

§ 14. Vires acquirit eundo. There is another aspect in 
which what we know of causation in mechanics may be 
susceptible of extension to causation generally. Newton’s Ist 


1 Hartmann, it seems, thinks that position and movement “in things 
are the same as they are in the mind.” W. Caldwell, The Epistemology of 
Ed. V. Hartmann (Mind, April, 1893, page 192). 

2 Compare Professor Bain on the growth of voluntary power (The 
Emotion and the Will, Ed. 2, page 315). 
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Law, that what is at rest remains at rest till moved and what is 
in motion continues in motion at a uniform rate till arrested, is, 
as regards the phenomena to which it is applicable, the most 
elementary statement of the principle of the uniformity of 
nature. The first half appears self-evident, the second a para- 
dox. Mankind only came to discover it by the necessity of 
finding something to account for the acceleration of velocity 
under the operation of a constant force. Have we not some- 
thing analogous to this in psychology, in the fact that a pursuit 
only congenial at first often becomes at last all absorbing, in the 
growing inveteracy of habit; in the increase of affection or 
repulsion under the influence of continual intercourse; in 
commerce, perhaps, in the exaggerated upward and downward 
fluctuation of the markets, often likened to the swing of the 
pendulum; and in history, in such phenomena as the ever 
accelerating growth of the British, the Roman or the Russian 
empires? Cessante causa cessat et effectus is perhaps no more 
true of states of mutation generally than it has been found to 
be of states of motion. 
$15. The properties of artificial objects. It is often said 
that man can create nothing. If a property, however, is 
anything, he can create properties. The property is the salient 
thing indeed about an artificial object ; that from which it takes 
its name; that, it may be said, which constitutes its nature. 
Man cannot create the materials out of which a watch is made, 
but he can create its nature, that of being something that tells 
the time. When we use the word “ sa ” we always mean 
giving to things a nature that fulfils a purpose. I take this 
lank and throw it aside ; I do nothing except move a plank. I 
take this other plank and lay it across the drain in front of me 
to walk over. I may be said then to make a bridge. The only 
difference between the two acts is in respect of the purpose 
subserved. It isto be remarked further that the property created 
may be said to be capable of existing in a fashion apart from 
the original material of which it was a property, and to be 
transferable to other material. When Wordsworth wrote the 
Excursion, he imported to certain paper and ink new properties, 
and these new properties have since been transferred to in- 
numerable other combinations of paper and ink. Surely, in 
such a case, it will not be denied that Wordsworth was the 
producing cause of the Excursion. What could be meant by 
affirming that there was nothing but the relation of antecedence 
and consequence between Wordsworth and the Ezcursion, I 
leave it to someone else to explain. 
§ 16. Conclusion. We know the superstructure that has 
been built on the foundation that cause and effect are nothing 
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but antecedence and consequence. The conclusion is arrived at, 
perhaps, with the late Professor Clifford, that the Universe, as a 
whole, is mindless, or, at any rate, that the operation of mind 
there is altogether beyond the range of human inference. Does 
this conclusion stand or fall with its premises? That is too 
large a subject to enter on at present. ‘This much may be said, 
however, that it is brought into suspicion by the company in 
which it is found. I think it is clear that the theory that 
antecedence and consequence are the sole content of the idea of 
causation fails altogether to square with the facts of life and 
nature, and does not fail to land those who propound it in self- 
contradictions; and so, probably, must any he which leaves 
out of account the existence somehow and somewhere of purpose, 
forethought, and intention, in nature. 


VII._IN WHAT SENSE ARE PSYCHICAL 
STATES EXTENDED? 


By F. H. BrapD ey. 


THE question asked above may be met by a general denial. 
Psychical states, we may be assured, are not extended in any 
sense or at all. But this denial, if taken absolutely, could not 
be sustained. It seems open to an objection such as the 
following: If what is psychical is not extended then nothin 
is extended, for in the end everything must be psychical. An 
at least in some quarters it appears doubtful if such an objec- 
tion could be met. But, to pass by this argument in its more 
sweeping and more assailable form, I will go on to urge it ina 
shape which to me seems conclusive. The psychical existence 
of extension may be wholly denied, yet the idea and the 
perception of extension must at the same time be affirmed. 
And any such position, I would submit, is inconsistent with 
itself. For the perception and idea are admitted themselves to 
be psychical, and, if this perception and idea in no sense 
possessed extension, in what possible way (we must urge) could 
they represent it? And, since to this question I have not yet 
found a reply, I must conclude that in some sense the psychical 
can be extended. 

But ideas and perceptions, I shall be told, are not what they 
signify. It is true, I reply, that their meaning and their ex- 
istence are different. But if this difference is taken to preclude 
sameness, the statement would become false. For a thing, 
though the same, becomes different also when diversely applied. 
And a feature of coutent, which makes the meaning of an idea, 
must, I presume, in order to do this, be present psychically. 
Thus, for example, the idea of my horse in a sense has extension, 
and this idea also is a psychical state. And when you ask me 
to believe that a psychical state may have somehow extension, 
while in no sense whatever it is extended, I cannot follow you. 
For how far and in what sense that which has extension itself 
is extended, I propose to discuss. But to deny extension wholly 
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and altogether I find to be unmeaning. And, if I am asked 
whether the extension of my horse exists also in my soul, that 
enquiry in no degree tends to stagger me. These extensions 
are different and they must be ditferent since, and so far as, 
they belong to and qualify what is different. But, for all their 
differences, they are also and as well most assuredly the same 
extension. And, if they are not to be the same, I in my turn 
ask how my idea can be a true one. Nay, without extension in 
some sense, how could a false idea even succeed in looking like 
truth? For to appear with something or as something which 
one in no sense has or is, if we admit it to be possible, is at 
least a thing which calls for some explanation’. And in default 
of this explanation we must assert that psychical states in some 
sense may be extended*. Let us endeavour further to define 
the sense of that extension. 

There is an obvious difference between extension as it 
is in the soul and extension as it is in the physical 
world. For the movement and the collision of material 
things is not present in the soul, or, rather, is not present 
in its full and complete nature. And we find this at once 
if we endeavour a priori to demonstrate about matter. 
So far as mere space is concerned we appear to possess its 
nature inwardly, and hence to be able within ourselves to 
control and to develop its essence. But clearly no such claim 
could be upheld with regard to body, and to anticipate or even 
to demonstrate the various qualities of nature seems quite 
impracticable. Observation and experiment have taught us 
connections which internally we can repeat, and which partly 
we can combine and can rearrange. But we are not able (as 
with mere space) to experiment internally, for we do not possess 
the complete nature of the physical process. Thus by sheer hallu- 
cination we may even actually perceive a physical world, but no 
mere hallucination would supply us with fresh physical facts. 
We should be dealing always with but our old acquired 
material, and presumably we could not, apart from accident, 
gain from a sheer hallucination new information about nature. 

On the other hand to deny that in the soul we have at all 
the extension which meets us in nature would be mistaken. 
We certainly have this same extension and can repeat the 
process of its happening, but we can do this only within limits, 
partially, and up to a certain point. For when we perceive a 
sequence in nature we perceive in this but one feature of a 


1 Compare here Jind, N.S. tv. 21. 

2 Whether extension is a primitive or an acquired perception seems a 
consideration not relevant. For in any case it exists, and that existence 
is all that need here concern us. 
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whole. The result observed does not follow really and in fact 
except from the complete conditions, and to experience these 
complete conditions is quite impossible. The essential process, 
so far as known by us, is gathered piecemeal, constructed 
ideally, and put together in the abstract. And hence our 
essential process, as such, is not that actual process which 
produces the perceived result. Or rather it is the actual 
process but so incomplete as to be actual no longer. In this 
sense we may deny that the physical extended moves and 
happens in a soul. For it happens there not integrally but 
merely in certain fragmentary aspects. And we possess it not 
bodily but only in schematic outline. 

Now to object that in the psychical world also we, sometimes 
or always, have sequences the full conditions of which we cannot 
experience would be irrelevant. For in any case in the soul we 
find no world or order of spatial happening such as we ascribe 
to nature. And, however many psychical sequences may remain 
incomprehensible, our conclusion remains. We are right to 
deny that the physical extended in its full process has psychical 
existence. Let us pass from this to another doubt which con- 
cerns us more. 

One may reasonably deny that the physical extended 
essentially consists in its extendeduess. The properties of the 

hysical world follow, one may contend rather, only in part from 
its mere extension, and from its mere extension, however well 
you knew that, you could not comprehend the process of 
nature’s happening. But hence the extension of nature and 
the order of nature, so far as it follows from that extension, can 
(it may be held) after all be possessed by the soul and ina 
word be psychical. This is a grave question on which I must 
again touch lower down, but its full solution cannot be at- 
tempted here. And for our present purpose we may be content 
to leave the question unanswered. We may either say that 
psychically we cannot possess the complete nature of physical 
extension; or again we may conclude that, while we possess 
this, the physical extended has also an additional aspect, an 
aspect essential and beyond our psychical experience. In this 
latter case we must allow no essential difference between 
extension physical and psychical, and we must hold that the 
process of the physical extended, so far as extended, also 
happens partially in the soul. But in the former case physical 
extension itself will not be experienced by the soul except as 
defective in its essence. Psychical extension in other words 
will lack an integral feature owned by the extension which is 
physical. But with such refinements we perhaps need here 
concern ourselves no further. For it will be true in any case 
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that up to a certain point we have psychically the same exten- 
sion which qualifies nature. In any case the two will have 
some identity, and the doubt attaches merely to the point at 
which they diverge. Psychical and physical phenomena, in 
other words, to a certain extent will in any case share the same 
extension. But in one case the physieal world will have that 
extension less fragmentary and more complete, while in the 
other case the physical world will, besides its extension, 
necessarily possess an additional factor not owned completely 
by the soul’. With this we may pass from a distinction which 
for our present purpose seems barren. 

But if psychical states are extended, I may be told, absurd 
consequences will follow. For these states will then collide, if 
not with outer things, at least with each other. Nothing of the 
kind, I reply, an really take place. For even if we can 
assume of physical extensions that they all are comprised in and 
form parts of one extended world, such an assumption evidently 
becomes false when we carry it further. The extensions in the 
soul need have no spatial relation to the physical world, nor 
again amongst themselves need they be spatially related to one 
another. hen any phenomena are related spatially they are 
ipso facto parts of one spatial whole—so much is certain. But that 
all things spatial must be spatially related to each other is not 
certain but false. It is in fact a prejudice without any rational 
basis. The worlds of the Arabian Nights and of the Pilgrim's 
Progress have no spatial connection either with each other or with 
the room in which I write. These worlds have a common unity, 
that is certain, but they are not contained in one space. And 
whatever may be the case with Nature, in the soul there is an 
indefinite number of extensions between which no spatial rela- 
tion exists. Each of these states so far, we may say, has a 
world of its own. And to urge objections based on the infinite 
or the finite character of space would once more here be idle. 
For the assumption of spatial unity would not help us to 
dispose of any one of such difficulties*. 

The soul contains extensions and it contains many exten- 
sions, but the soul is not extended. We have here in principle, 
I believe, the answer to our main enquiry. For a thing may 
have qualities that are spatial and yet itself need not enter 


1 | of course cannot raise here the question of the ultimate nature of 
the physical world, and ask whether and how far it exists outside souls. 
And whether in the last resort unperceived nature is even actually 
extended I again cannot here discuss. For the purpose of the text I have 
felt bound to assume that unperceived nature is extended. 

2 On all these questions I may refer the reader for some further 
discussion to my Appearance and Reality, Chapter xx. 
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space, and the denial of this truth once more would rest on 
mere prejudice. Certainly to be extended cannot mean merely 
to own an unrelated spatial adjective. It must mean on the 
contrary to have a spatial relation beyond oneself, and hence 
oneself to pass into and belong as a part to an extended whole. 
But, this being admitted, the question is whether, without 
itself being extended, a thing cannot possess extension—whether, 
that is, we cannot say of a thing that it is extended in certain 
respects though not extended as a whole. And the answer, I 
presume, must turn on the position which in the thing’s essence 
we have assigned to extension. If, that is, we make extension 
predominate in the thing’s nature, and treat the other qualities 
as subordinate to, and as following from this special aspect, the 
thing itself clearly will have to enter a spatial world. But if on 
the other hand extension had no privileged or primary rank, if 
the thing’s other attributes are in no way secondary or sub- 
ordinate to that, but on the contrary perhaps superior in amount 
and in value-—then clearly the thing itself will not be extended. 
The extension will qualify one or more aspects and adjectives of 
the thing, and these adjectives certainly will become parts each 
in its own spatial whole. But the rest of the thing’s nature 
will remain aloof. You cannot so attach this outstanding 
nature to the extension as to carry it, and with it the whole 
thing, into a spatial order. The whole as a whole therefore 
will have extension, but—except in relation to one or more 
of its adjectives and just so far as they go—the whole 
will not be extended. If any of its states are spatial 
then, in respect of these states and so far, the thing must 
be spatial. But whether it is spatial otherwise and taken 
as a whole, will depend on the conditions. And the question 
is decided in each case by the relative importance of the 
thing’s adjectives and by the position amongst these which 
extension occupies. 

Now in the physical world, rightly or wrongly, extension 
may be taken as primary and predominant. And, if so, Nature 
will all be extended, and also, perhaps, will have to be viewed as 
enclosed in one space. The position of such qualities as, say, 
smells and sounds will remain irregular, for, though localized, 
they are not properly extended. Still extension, rightly or 
wrongly, has been given a superior standing. It is not one 
adjective on a level with others, nor can its connection with 
nature’s essence be taken as mediate and conditioned. Nature 
has odours and tastes—here and there and under such or such 
conditions; but you can hardly say that nature is odorous or 
savoury in the sense in which you say it is extended. For every 
distinct partial aspect within a whole is possessed by that whole, 
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but they cannot, each alike, be said to qualify the whole directly 
and simply. 

But when we pass to the soul the position and rank of 
extension is altered. It cannot any longer be taken as pre- 
dominant or primary, but has on the contrary to accept a 
secondary, if not an occasional place. It is, we may say, 
undermined and overpowered by other adjectives. And hence 
the psychical whole is not extended. It merely has extension 
here and there, indirectly and as a quality of some of its states, 
between which states there need be no spatial relation at all. 
The psychical field of struggle is no space except by a meta- 
phor, and the weapons of the contest are not velocity or mass, 
Nay the extended itself, so far as psychically it competes, does 
not compete primarily by means of and through its relative 
extension’, It struggles, as all psychical elements struggle, by 
intensity, by pleasure and pain and by the associative force of 
content. The soul has extension (we have seen), for it has 
“states” which are extended. And asa whole the soul possesses 
the adjectives owned by its partial states, and, in these respects 
and so far, the soul itself 7s extended. But to omit “here and 
there” and “in this and that point,” and to predicate extension 
of the whole soul without condition and at large would be 
gravely erroneous. It would in fact be as absurd as it would be 
to call the soul sapid or odorous. 

And this distinction between what the soul has and that 
which it is—the distinction between what the soul is itself, 
as a whole or directly, and what again it is indirectly and 
merely in respect of its parts—this distinction I take to be the 
solution of our chief problem. 

I will notice finally some minor difficulties connected with 
the subject, though, as it seems to me, they do not affect our 
main conclusion. Not all extensions in the soul, we saw, are 
related spatially. But where they are so and are combined to 
form one space, is this unity itself extended? Now, if the 
several extensions really are imaged as coming together, their 
unity clearly has also become spatial, and as a psychical state 
the whole perception is so far extended. But where we think 
not in concrete imagery but abstractly, this result must be 
modified. Having the idea of several spaces we then may 
think of them as combined and as one, and we may do this 
without properly representing their union as spatial. For we 
may apply to them an abstract and extraneous idea of unity. 
And, if so, the resulting synthesis may itself not actually be 

1 So far as they are related spatially extensions in the soul can struggle 


for the same place. The basis of the struggle is here the partial identity 
of their content. It is in short a case of “contraries.” ~ 


OR 
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spatial, though always tending to become so’. Let us go on to 
consider another minor problem. 

Let us suppose that, besides perceiving the place where I 
am, I think of other extended objects both present and past, 
objects some real and some imaginary. Now I may 
several of these objects, I presume, at once, and may also 
consider them together. But where things in any sense are 
taken together that unity is of course a psychical state, and in 
the present case the question is whether we are to call this 
state extended. It is probably not extended always, but, with 
some persons at least, it always tends to become so, and all 
objects thought of together tend to become parts even of one 
visual field. But the whole question, however interesting, has 
no bearing on our principal result. For the unity and synthesis 
of these several objects certainly will not consist always in their 
presence within one visual field, but that presence rather may 
be itself a symptom and consequence of their unity. And 
my whole psychical state at any moment is of course never 
extended. The background of feeling, before which every 
object must come, consists largely of elements which not in 
any aspect are extended. And the unity of feeling is of course 
itself not spatial. With these brief remarks I must pass from 
problems which seem here not in place. 

The result of our whole enquiry is briefly this. The unity 
of the soul is not spatial, nor as a whole is the soul extended. 
But here and there, without any doubt, it has features which 
are extended. And the soul is extended in respect of these 
features, while you consider it merely so far and regard it 
fragmentarily. But to predicate extension of the soul, when 
the soul is taken together and as one, is quite impossible. 
That is no better than it would be to term the soul acid or 
salt or fragrant. For in the soul extension is not a universal 


1 Even if the idea of unity which is applied is spatial, it remains 
doubtful how far the several extended objects become parts of one 
extension. If, for instance, I am asked to think of a number of bodies 
each of a different colour, these bodies being scattered in space or divided 
also in time, and then am asked to think of these bodies as close together 
in space—what, I suppose, happens is this. I apply a more or less 
abstract spatial scheme of diversity in unity, and I identify the coloured 
bodies with the diversities of this spatial scheme. Now, if my thought is 
rapid and remains abstract, need it imply the mental juxtaposition of the 
various colours? And, if not, how far and in what sense have the 
coloured objects become parts of one new extended state? We must 
reply, I think, that, so far, the bodies have not become parts of such a 
state, for they have. come together spatially only from one side of their 
being. On the other hand this abstract unity tends naturally to become 


_ concrete and to pass into actual mental juxtaposition of the colours 
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head or law under which adjectives fall; and, as an adjective, it 
is not all-pervasive. It is really but one among a number of 
predicates, its position is partial and its rank is secondary. 


I may be allowed perhaps to append some remarks on “ Extensity” 
and on my difficulties with regard to it. I was long ago convinced of two 
things. (a) We cannot, I believe, understand how the perceived spatial 
world arises (if it does arise) from what is quite non-spatial ; and (b) the 
— perception, however it arises, cannot have at first the relational 
character of developed space (Mind, x11. 370 note). Hence it seems to me 
proper to postulate a mode of perception which gives, on the one hand, 
more than mere volume and, on the other hand, less than space. And 
yet extensity, as it is offered me, I cannot accept for the following two 
reasons. (i) 1 am not able myself to find extensity in observation any- 
where as a fact. (ii) I cannot identify everywhere volume with extensity 
so as to deny all volume which is not “extensive.” On the contrary I 
take extensity to be a specialized volume. And, though I probably have 
failed to understand the position of Mr Ward or of Professor James, and 
though I am aware that with regard to extensity they seem, at least, in 
part to differ very seriously, they appear to’: me to agree in what perhaps 
are two mistakes. Both seem to me to deny in effect all non-extensive 
volume, and to claim also to observe extensity as a fact. 

(i) Whether extensity can somewhere be observed is perhaps a 
question of little moment, and on my own failure I should certainly not 
venture to stand. But since my own difficulty may be more than 
eres I will endeavour to state it. And my experience is this. 

henever I observe I either get something which seems to imply space 
right out, or else I get something which seems not to have even extensity. 
I can find volume everywhere—that I do not doubt—but not all volume 
appears to me to come ssed of side-by-sideness, or even to have 
features joined and divided by any fixed order of relations. When on the 
other hand I dwell on my perception, it tends to become distinct spatially, 
without, so far as I see, becoming merely extensive. And my perception 
thus grows not spatial merely but spatial even visually. A compound 
smell or a cnitanah organic sensation, nay, any kind of diversity and every 
— distinction, in the end, when I dwell on it, becomes localized some- 

ow in a visual field. And in short, while I observe, I find no way from an 
awkward dilemma. I must hold that all observed diversity and every 
distinction involves a character which is spatial right out, and in my own 
case visually spatial, though the elements themselves (e.g. smells) need 
not be a, Or else, if I may take this character as but imposed by 
the process of my attending, and if I may deny that my mere perception 
of volume possesses it, then extensity itself seems gone with this justified 
removal. Or at least, while I keep to the observed facts, I myself cannot 
find it. I start with something which appears to be not so much as 
extensive, and I end with something which seems to imply what is fatally 
more, and during my progress I cannot make the required observation. 
And hence I should prefer to accept extensity as a postulate, if it were 
correctly formulated so as to fill the void stage in the development of 
space, 

(ii) From this I pass to the second objection. Extensity, it seems to 
me, is a special kind of volume, nor could I deny the existence of volume 
without extensity. To such a denial I am in principle perhaps not 
opposed. Nay, if I had to assert that no diversity could be anywhere 
perceived without the help of spatial marks of distinction, that would 
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make but little difference in principle to any views I entertain. But I 
think such a doctrine is mistaken, and in the same way I must decline to 
identify volume with “rk a If I take for instance my whole condition 
at some one moment, or if | take some group of organic sensations, or 
again for example some complex smell, I am led to a very different result. 
In these cases I am aware of volume, of au uncounted plural whole, I 
certainly perceive a muchness but on the other side I cannot predicate 
extensity. I cannot find side-by-sideness nor can I find a fixed inter- 
related arrangement of any kind. There are qualitative differences within 
a whole, but these differences seem, not even as qualities, to have an 
ordered position and situation among themselves. They are neither 
continucus in this sense, nor are they continuous again as showing 
indefinite internal divisibility. They are no serial field in and on which 
motions, if only they could supervene, would find positions and so 
generate space. I at least cannot observe these characters given every- 
where as fact, and I am therefore forced to suspect one of two things. 
Either these characters have been transferred from elsewhere into the 
facts, or I, as is likely enough, have not understood what extensity is to 
mean. 

And since where one does not understand it is better not to insist on 
criticism, and since some obscurity seems to beset the use of “volume,” 
I may perhaps do best if I attempt to indicate what I myself mean by it. 
In the first place “ massiveness” seems not synonymous, for, if I imagine 
myself a balloon or a cloud, I am voluminous but not massive. 
“QOppressiveness” again would refer to a certain effect on me, and the more 
oppressive (a fur rug) is not always the more voluminous (a down 
coverlet). These terms may be dismissed as being clearly not the same as 
mere volume. It is volume where (a) positively I have a whole containing 
a diversity felt as a many and much of one somewhat, and () negatively it 
is mere volume so far as here I do not count any units or pass discursively 
through any relations. Again, to have mere volume strictly, I should not 
view my “ much” comparatively and as being or as having more than some- 
thing else is or has; and further, although the “ much” has a quality, I must 
not take that quality as a degree, with a place, that is, on a qualitative scale 
dependent on quantity. There are comparative volumes of course and 
there are of course degrees in volume, but these are special developments 
of the two undeveloped aspects of mere volume. Mere volume has a 
manyness which neither is counted nor compared, and it has a quality of 
muchness which is not taken on its own scale as a more or less of itself. 
The aspects of volume, which we might call its intensiveness and its 
extent, are present and given, but are not distinguished and developed. 
And, after that result has taken place, I have still mere volume so far as I 
disregard the development and distinction. 

Now it does not seem to me that this mere perception of an uncounted 
plural whole need imply side-by-sideness or fixed interrelation or serial 
arrangement, or, in any proper sense, continuity external and internal. 
Space, in short, has volume, but volume need not be spatial or even have 
“extensity.” And, if I am wrong in this, yet the question calls, I think, 
for some enquiry. 

With that enquiry perhaps might go a more careful treatment of the 
connection between amount and degree. And as a possible help, and by 
= of supplement to a former paper (Jfind, N.S. No. 13), I will venture to 
add some remarks not original nor perhaps all relevant. 

Psychical states must all from the first be more and less of one 
somewhat, but the perception of quantity is rightly placed later than that 
of quality, if, that is, quality is‘taken at its rudest stage. The sense of 
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something other and different comes, I believe, before that of more and 
less. But I certainly am not here attempting to derive or in any way to 
explain the origin of quantity.. Quantity (however it comes) is another 
kind of change within the quality. When somewhat grows more or less it 
becomes otherwise without ceasing to be the same quality or thing. If red 
changes to green that is an altered quality, though I do not deny that 
quantity may also be involved in the change. But when red changes to 
more of red or redder, while remaining red, that is what we call quantity. 
And we are led to distinguish further because “more red” is ambiguous. 
It may stand for merely more of the same red, or it may mean that the 
red, while still red and while so far still the same, is also changed within 
itself and is now more or less as red. The redness itself here is opened to 
contain the diversity of an internal scale. Thus the more and less 
affected first only that which is red, but afterwards we have a more and 
less within redness itself. 

Now it is not uncommon to speak of intensity and of extent as being 
aspects quite diverse. And when a greater extent of a quality, such as 
warmth, is in fact taken wrongly for a higher degree, we are told that 
volume and intensity are here confused or are not distinguished. But 
this explanation, though not untrue, seems partly incorrect. The real 
mistake lies, I think, not in failure to distinguish between extent and 
degree, but in failure to distinguish between two degrees or two amounts 
of different kinds. And I will endeavour briefly to make this clear. 

Every perception of quantity, whether it is a perception of amount 
or degree, must possess the two aspects of extent and intenseness. Even 
in the case of degree the perception must contain an internal plurality, and 
even in the case of extent it must have as a whole a special quality (Afind, 
N.S. No. 13). There is a difference in the two cases, but the difference 
lies in the “that” of which we have amount or degree. If you take red 
and increase its degree, preserving the same spatial area, you gain more 
units, but more units of red and not of spatial area. If you keep the 
redness the same, while the spatial area is increased, you have a higher 
degree not of redness but of area which is red. And hence—since in each 
case there is an increase both in intensity and in extent, and since both 
increases come to us alike as a moreness of red-—a confusion between them 
seems only natural. Nay the distinction between these aspects is 
presumably a late acquisition. But in theory this distinction can be 
turned into a hard division with erroneous results. 

Volume itself is most certainly capable of degree. If you have a 
coloured surface which is red, that, even if you disregard its redness, has 
volume, and corresponding to that volume the surface as a whole has a 
quality. And if the coloured surface is increased by an addition which is 
not red but green, you will have an increase in volume and also in quality. 
Your perception will grow in intensity as it grows in volume, though 
neither this volume nor this intensity will belong specially to red or green. 
And then, coincident with and superimposed on this double growth, may 
come an increase in redness or greenness also two-sided. And all these 
changes, which partly are independent, partly must influence one another, 
and result often in confusion or even in positive mistake. 

I do not know how far such remarks are relevant to the question in 
hand. They may serve at least to suggest that the connection between 
quality, quantity and degree is not simple, and cannot be disposed of 
easily. On the positive nature of extensity 1 have indeed said almost 
nothing. It has to be postulated and is not observed, and, while less than 
space, it is certainly more than mere volume. I have said no more 
because I doubt if I have more to say. And with what class or classes of 
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sensation we have to postulate this character, is an important question 
which I have not touched. Nay even that which I have laid down I am 

repared to find mistaken. Every sort of diversity, after all, and every 
Tidindien may imply space proper, or, if not that, may imply something 
more or less spatial ; and this last character again may be given in actual 
observation!. Volume without extensity may in short turn out to be an 
error. But whatever conclusion on these points may prove true in the 
end, the way to it, I am sure, is not short or easy. The introduction of 
extensity, in brief, I think has been useful, but extensity would be more 
useful if it were more thoroughly explained and discussed. By such an 
explanation I at least should expect to profit. 


1 Professor Sully (Human Mind, 1. 95) seems to accept extensity only as 
hypothetical. If so, I do not understand what position he gives to volume and 
massiveness. In rejecting extensity wholly (Appearance and Reality, p. 35) I 
had in mind solely the fact as supposed to be observed. The remark was not 
intended to exclude a hypothetical form of space-sensation (Cp. Mind, x11. 370, 
note). 
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VIII.—DISCUSSION. 


ON THE DIFFERENCE OF TIME AND RHYTHM 
IN MUSIC. 


Ir I understand him rightly, Dr Wallaschek, in his suggestive 
article in the last number of Mind, puts forward views about time 
and rhythm with which I cannot agree either from a musical or a 
psychological point of view. At any rate he fails, in my opinion, to 
lay sufficient stress upon a point which is of the greatest psycho- 
logical as well as musical interest. I mean the fact that the same 
series of notes, even if played in exactly the same way, will sound 
quite different, will form quite a different tune, to one who has the 
Taktsinn, if apprehended by him in different Takte'’. A good 
musician plays in such a way as to suggest the ‘Takt’ he means to 
his audience, slightly emphasising certain notes in each bar or 
phrase ; but one may hear the Takt without this aid, or on the 
other hand even hear it differently from what was intended by the 
player, in spite of it. I often find it difficult to understand a 
piece of music heard for the first time unless I have the score before 
me, simply because I do not rightly apprehend the Takt ; for many 
performers, knowing the Takt themselves, omit to indicate it in 
their performance to their audience, though others (e.g. Leonard 
Borwick, or Santley) never fail to do so, For example, the first 
time I heard Beethoven’s 7th Symphony I completely misappre- 
hended one phrase, taking it as viertaktig instead of dreitaktig. It 
occurs near the end, at a change of tempo (assat meno presto). I 
think I could hardly have misinterpreted this phrase if it had been 
correctly played, as I have since heard it given by Richter, but the 
point I wish to emphasise is that when I did apprehend the phrase 
as it was meant, it seemed quite a new tune to me. It is by no 
means a matter of indifference to me (as it would appear to be to 
Dr Wallaschek) whether a piece of music is cut up into bars of 
three or four beats. But more than this, it is not a matter 
of indifference where the divisions of the bars occur, even if 
the number of beats is the same. I first learned the military 
trumpet calls out of a book, and when listening to the trumpeters 


1 Dr Wallaschek uses the words ‘Time’ and ‘Rhythm’ in senses 


precisely the opposite of those to which I have been accustomed, so to 
avoid confusion I will here use the less ambiguous terms ‘Takt’ and 


‘tempo.’ 
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at practice there was a call which I could not recognise. It was 
this :— 


I asked the trumpeter what he meant by it, and he said it was 
“Slope swords.” It ought to have been played thus, as given in 
the books :— 


It will be seen that the notes are the same, the time-signature is 
the same, and the tempo is the same. Yet the Takt was different, 
and the difference was so striking that I did not recognise the call. 
It is true that I failed to make the trumpeter understand the 
difference, nor have I ever heard a trumpeter sound this call 
correctly (it is very seldom used on parade). But trumpeters are 
not as a rule musicians,—I have only heard one who sounded the 
Takt of the R. A. regimental call correctly! Dr Wallaschek gives 
an example from the Tannhiiuser overture, but it proves, not that a 
piece of music may indifferently be cut up into 3 or 4 Takt, but 
only that the time-signature does not always indicate the Takt in 
which the music is to be played. Sometimes, as here, the whole 
bars are to be taken as beats in a larger Takt, indeed this is 
generally the case in the sense which is spoken of as musical 
phrasing. But in the case in question the phrasing is a yet wider 
affair ; the music is here written in } time merely because there are 
so many notes of the accompaniment to each one of the motif (the 
pilgrim’s chorus). In another place Wagner does the same thing more 
explicitly. When Siegfried has just finished forging the sword he 
continues to sing the refrain “ Nothung, Nothung” in three time, 
while Mime at intervals breaks in with a sort of aside in two time. 
The music is however all written in 3, the difference being indicated 
by the words “ Dreitaktig” “Zweitaktig,” and at the end also 
“Viertaktig,” written above the stave, and referring to the grouping 
of bars in a wider Takt. This shows that Wagner at least did not 
consider it a matter of indifference whether his music was considered 
zwei-, drei-, or vier-taktig. I am aware however that everybody 
does not appreciate the importance of the distinction. There is a 
kind of beast who delights in turning anything or everything into a 
waltz, whether it is in three-time or no, For example I have had 
the pain of waltzing to “I cannot sing the old songs” and still more 
frequently to “The distant shore.” On the other hand a ruffian 
has jammed that beautiful old song “ Far away” into a march! 

But this brings me to the question—-wherein does Takt consist ? 
I cannot agree with Dr Wallaschek that it is merely “une faculté 
@ensemble.”” The trumpeter was not ‘ensemble’ when he sounded 
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‘Slope swords’ wrong; nor for the purpose of working together 
would it be important to distinguish zweitaktig from viertaktig or 
even, except for convenience, from dreitaktig. It seems to me that 
the Takt lies not, if I may so express it, in the cardinal but in the 
ordinal numbers of the beats, The “Gefiihlston” of a note in a 
musical phrase depends on its position in a bar, not merely on the 
fact of its being in a bar of so many beats. Wundt goes into the 
question pretty thoroughly (Psychologie, 4th Ed. Vol. 11, p. 84) 
but explains Takt as being merely greater emphasis placed on 
certain notes, at certain intervals, and does not care about their 
ordinal position in the bar, whereas it seems to me that the greater 
emphasis, when given, is merely an empirical method of indicating 
that ordinal position. For example he says the two forms 


might be employed indifferently to represent 2 time. To me the 
two would represent essentially different ideas; and surely they 
would do so to a musician, for the second form would suggest what 
is known in music as syncopation. I think the best way to describe 
Takt would be to say that music is conceived as an accompaniment 
to a series of ‘beats’ at regular intervals (which may however be 
accelerated or retarded according to the tempo). Between any two 
beats the music is adapted to a set of secondary beats, dividing the 
time-interval into equal parts—generally 2, 3, or 4, though 5 and 7 
have also been used. Each of these secondary beats may again be 
divided in the same way by tertiary beats, and so on; though 
practically tertiary beats are as far as ordinary mortals can go. The 
beats may be indicated by the player, by emphasising the note he is 
playing while the beat occurs, but we cannot say the beat is this 
emphasis, for once the Takt is apprehended by the listeners other 
notes in the bar may be emphasised. Those who have had the 
pleasure of listening to Leonard Borwick’s rendering of the Rondo 
in Beethoven’s 5th Concerto will appreciate what I mean. This 
way of looking at Takt brings out certain distinctions which are 
very important in music and which Wundt’s scheme seems rather to 
obscure. In particular the difference between ‘common,’ and j or 
2 time (between viertaktig and zweitaktig). In common time the 
last three notes are all of equal value in the Takt—or rather, there 
is only one primary beat to the bar of four secondary beats, whereas 
in the other cases there are two secondary and four tertiary beats. 
The difference has nothing to do with the difference between 
crotchets and quavers, which is only a difference of tempo, for a bar 
of four crotchets may be either vier- or zwei-taktig. In the latter 
case the time signature is generally written @. The difference in 
musical effect may be observed by comparing the double quartett 
“For He shall give his angels...” with the chorus “ Behold God the 
Lord passed by” in the Elijah (the former being vier- and the latter 
zwei-taktig) and imagining what they would sound like if the Takte 
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were interchanged. According to this view the 5 and 7 times in 
Tristan und Isolde, referred to by Dr Wallaschek, are not true 
Takte at all, but alternate bars of 2 and 3 or of 3 and 4 time, and 
this is precisely why they produce the feeling of unrest to which 
Dr Wallaschek refers. (This indeed is how they are written in the 
edition which I possess.) The difficulty of apprehending a true 
5 or 7 Takt seems to me to lie solely in the difficulty of ideally 
dividing a time interval into so large a number of equal parts as 
5or 7. If this could be perfectly done, no feeling of unrest would 
result. In the case of such times as $, 3, 17 the difficulty is got 
over by first dividing up the time by a smaller number of secondary 
beats, and then subdividing each beat again. Thus § is really zwei-, 
2 drei- and 12 vier-taktig, the notes being in each case subdivided 
into triplets (tertiary beats). By an arbitrary convention on the 
other hand } is taken to mean a dreitaktiges bar, subdivided when 
desired into pairs, or groups of four notes, to each secondary beat. 

I think the above exposition will appzar satisfactory to most 
musicians, but it is from the psychological standpoint that I regard 
it as of the greatest importance. Dr Wallaschek’s view of Takt as 
‘une faculté d’ensemble’ seems to me altogether inadequate. No 
doubt there is something stirring in the feeling ‘d’ensemble.’ But 
this feeling may be experienced when riding with a troop of cavalry, 
and can be distinguished from the added feeling of marching in time 
with infantry ; or still better, of marching to a band. Moreover it 
is obvious that the Taktsinn can be aroused without any ‘ensemble’ 
at all, as when one beats a tattoo on the table in an idle moment. 
Rather, I should say, the Taktsinn is connected with the sense of 
order and fitness. I seem to get the same sort of pleasure from the 
regularity and variations of musical Takt, as I get from contem- 
plating an engineer’s drawing, which is symmetrical, or purposively 
asymmetrical. The longer and more complicated a musical phrase 
is, if only one can get to realise it as a whole, the greater is the 
delight it brings from this source. But of course the power of 
appreciating Takt in music varies enormously in different individuals, 
and may doubtless be considerably affected by training. The 
trumpeter, poor man, could not understand the Takt of “Slope 
swords.” On the other hand Mozart said the greatest delight he 
knew was when he had completely thought out one of his composi- 
tions, and realised it a/l at once, as a whole. To this delight no 
doubt the sense of order and fitness in the pitch of the notes in his 
melodies, as well as the sense of harmony, contributed ; but from his 
laying such emphasis on the pleasure of realising it all at once it 
would seem that he was thinking rather of the orderly arrangement 
of the whole, in movements, phrases, bars, etc., in fact exactly what, 
as I take it, is the basis of the Taktsinn—and it is evident from his 
compositions that he had this sense in no ordinary degree, though 
he did not play such pranks with his Takte as some more modern 
musicians, perhaps for the sake of novelty, have done. 


E. T. Dixon. 


IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic. By J. N. Keynes, M.A., 
Se.D., University Lecturer in Moral Science in the Univ ersity 
of Cambridge. Third Edition, rewritten and enlarged. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1894. Pp. xviii., 476. 


ALL students of Formal Logic have become familiar with the Studies 
and Exercises of Dr Keynes, which has now reached its 3rd edition. 
The volume is to a great extent rewritten and considerably enlarged. 
As in other works from the same hand, the reader will be impressed 
with the author’s lucidity of exposition, exhaustiveness of treatment, 
and sobriety of judgment. These qualities, which have gained for 
the Formal Logic a place in the front rank amongst English works 
on the subject, are even more conspicuous in the present than in 
preceding editions. 

It is a matter of interest to compare the proportions assigned 
to the different parts of the work in the 2nd and 3rd Editions. The 
volume is divided into four parts, dealing respectively with Terms, 
Propositions, Syllogisms and Complex Logical Processes. In the 2nd 
Edition these parts occupy roughly, 50, 120, 160, 110 crown 8vo 
pages, respectively. In the 8rd Edition the corresponding parts 
take up 50, 180, 140, 80 demy 8vo pages. Thus the enlargement 
of the volume is mainly owing to greater fulness in the treatment 
of propositions. In fact special chapters are now devoted to Leal, 
Verbal and Formal Propositions (in Part I.) and to Propositions in 
Extension and Intension, while the chapters on the Diagrammatic 
Representation of Propositions, on the Existential Import of Categorical 
Propositions, on the Quantification of the Predicate, and on Conditional 
and Hypothetical Propositions are considerably lengthened. This 
points to the growing importance of questions dealing with what is 
called the import of propositions in view of recent controversies. 
But, in comparing the last with previous editions, we are continually 
struck by the attention which the author has freshly given to every 
detail of the subject, and the many improvements in the exposition 
and discussion of difficult points. 

It would be impossible within the compass of this review to note 
all the changes that have been introduced either with a view to meet 
objections and difficulties that have been raised, or with the object 
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of giving greater completeness to the doctrines of formal logic. But 
we may note some of the more important alterations. 

The account of the distinction between concrete and abstract 
terms has been somewhat modified. ‘ A concrete name” it is said 
“is the name of anything regarded as possessing attributes; an 
abstract name is the name of anything regarded as un attribute of 
something else.” The author then points out a difficulty in the fact 
that we frequently predicate one attribute of another attribute, and 
hence that the name of the latter takes on the character of a concrete 
term. The relation, however, is not reciprocal, For there are 
(concrete) names which can never be regarded as denoting attributes 
of anything else, whilst there are many (abstract) names of which 
some further modifying or qualifying attribute can be predicated. 
Hence the simplest distinction would seem to be between what can 
and what cannot be predicated as an attribute of something else. 
Dr Keynes’s solution is, however, different. He concludes that 
“names which are primarily formed as abstracts and continue to be 
used as such are apt also to be used as concretes, that is to say, they 
are names of attributes which can themselves be regarded as possessing 
attributes.” Dr Keynes later on contends that the name of an 
attribute can only be regarded as general or as connotative, so far as 
at the same time it takes on the character of a concrete name. But 
his treatment seems to me to lead further than he intends. He 
instances the proposition “Some colours are painfully vivid” to show 
that the (primarily abstract) name colour in being used as a general 
has become concrete, because an attribute has been predicated of it. 
But precisely the same argument would show that any abstract 
name, used as the subject of an attributive judgment, becomes thereby 
concrete: e.g. “The colour magenta is painfully vivid.” Again he 
says that virtue “considered in relation to the various virtues 
(courage, temperance &c.) which constitute its sub-classes, is to be 
described as concrete, it may then be said to denote these various 
virtues and to cownote the common property by reason of which they 
are classed together.” Thus in the proposition “Courage is a virtue,” 
the predicate becomes at the same time both concrete and connotative. 
But in this case the swbject must also become concrete, for it is clear 
that we are regarding courage as possessing the attributes connoted 
by ‘virtue.’ Hence, if the classificatory proposition ‘Courage is a 
virtue” is to be regarded as equivalent to the attributive proposition 
“The colour magenta is painfully vivid,” it would seem that any 
attribute-name— used as the subject of a proposition—becomes thereby 
concrete (unless perhaps we except the statement of a mere synonym, 
as in courage is valour). A fortiori, an attribute-name—used as 
predicate—must be taken as concrete. And hence we seem to be 
driven, by Dr Keynes’s principle, to the result that any attribute- 
name used as subject or predicate in a non-verbal proposition must 
be considered concrete. However, as this question is admittedly of 
no importance for Formal Logic, we need dwell no longer on the 
point. 
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The treatment of Intension and Extension is considerably en- 
larged. Previous editions had emphasized the importance of distin- 
guishing between the subjective, conventional, and objective modes 
of determining the range of attributes constituting the intension of 
a name. These distinctions are now carried into more minute 
applications. The term connotation is used for the conventionally 
determined intension of a name, and the term comprehension for the 
objectively determined intension of a class. Thus, under ordinary 
circumstances, connotation determines denotation and denotation deter- 
mines comprehension. Moreover the comprehension of a term includes 
its connotation and, in addition, all the attributes that can be 
predicated universally of the term. Dr Keynes now introduces the 
term Exemplification, whereby further light is thrown on the mutual 
relations between extension and intension. Exemplification bears 
the same relation to Denotation as Connotation bears to Compre- 
hension, and just as connotation is ordinarily used to determine 
denotation, so may exemplification be used to determine compre- 
hension. Thus connotation is a set of attributes belonging to all 
the objects constituting the denotation and to no others. Similarly, 
exemplification is a set of objects possessing all the attributes 
constituting the comprehension and no others. The introduction 
of this term leads to many interesting results, and especially yields 
a clear account of the inverse relation between changes in extension 
and in intension. 

As has been noticed above, questions dealing with the so-called 
import of propositions are treated at great length. Controversies 
that have arisen in this connexion are to some extent due to confusion 
between three distinct meanings of the term import. These may be 
called the formulation, the interpretation and the fundamental 
analysis of propositions. By the formulation of a proposition is 
meant its reduction to some canonical form. By its interpretation 
is meant the assignment of the precise degree and amount of signi- 
ficance to be attached to it. By its analysis is meant an examination 
into the nature of the thought-process and of the reference to reality 
which the proposition expresses. These three questions have to be 
determined on perfectly distinct principles and are primarily entirely 
independent of one another. In formulating propositions the logician 
is guided mainly by convenience. Before he can apply general rules 
for the manipulation of propositions, the sentences of ordinary 
discourse must be reduced to workable forms. In so doing his 
primary purpose is to leave the original significance of the proposition 
unimpaired, Thus traditional logic has reduced all categorical pro- 
positions to the form “ All or some 8 is or is not P.” Different 
logicians have preferred other modes of formulating the traditional 
A proposition: e.g. “ All S is some P,” “The attribute S is invariably 
accompanied by the attribute P,” “The class § is included in the 
class P,” “8 is identical with SP,” “There are no S’s that are not 
P” &c., &c. There are in fact many different relations involved in 
the same judgment ; and, in bringing these out, the proposition may 
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be formulated in an indefinite number of ways. But ordinary 
language is often ambiguous: hence the need of interpreting any 
given form of words. Moreover, in the process of reducing pro- 
positions to new forms, the logician may unwittingly put more or 
less of significance into the proposition than it originally bore. Two 
examples may be cited. When Hamilton reduces “ All Sis P” to 
the form ‘“ All S is some P” (some excluding all), he is attributing 
more significance than would usually be intended, since the new form 
includes the assertion “Some P’s are not S.” On the other hand, 
when Dr Venn reduces “ All S is P,” to the form “There are no S’s 
that are not P,” he is attributing /ess significance than would usually 
be intended, since the new form does not include the assertion 
“There are some S’s.” Any scheme of formulation should however 
give scope for the expression of every variety of meaning that the 
speaker may intend. Thus, in Hamilton’s scheme, the A proposition 
may be expressed by an alternative combination of two of his forms: 
viz. “ All S is all P or all S is some P.” And in Dr Venn’s scheme, 
it may be expressed by a conjunctive combination of two of his 
forms, viz. ‘‘ There are some S’s but there are no S’s that are not P.” 
In this way, the question of formulation may be treated quite 
independently of that of interpretation. Critics of Dr Venn and 
Dr Keynes’s treatment of the Existential Import of Propositions 
have generally confounded their two main positions: (1) that it is 
convenient to interpret universals as non-existential and particulars 
as existential, (2) that the propositions of ordinary discourse can be 
correctly formulated by means of (conjunctive or alternative) com- 
binations of simple existential and non-existential statements. As 
to the former contention, both writers justify their interpretation on 
other grounds than those of mere convenience ; but they certainly 
do not intend to legislate for others, but only to introduce internal 
consistency and simplicity into their own schemes. As regards the 
latter contention, the attacks made on the existential and non- 
existential formulation of propositions have proved the need for 
further explanation of the terms existence and universe of discourse. 
These are very adequately supplied by Dr Keynes in his third 
edition. Here no doubt it has been necessary to introduce discussions 
bearing on the fundamental analysis of propositions. Discussions 
under this head give rise to various controversies. Whether the 
judgment ultimately expresses a connexion of intension or of exten- 
sion, whether the true relation involved is one of identity, of agree- 
ment, of concomitance or of inclusion, and what sort of reference to 
reality, to belief and to conception is implied—these are all questions 
giving scope for legitimate difference of opinion. But questions of 
Jormulation and of interpretation need never be treated contro- 
versially—except so far as a writer may be charged with inconsis- 
tency. It is with these two questions that Dr Keynes is mainly 
occupied. ‘Thus the chapter on “ Propositions in Extension and in 
Intension” brings out some of the various ways in which a pro- 
position may be formulated. On the other hand, his chapter on 
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“The Existential Import of Categorical Propositions” deals with 
various ways in which propositions may be interpreted. That is, the 
former chapter shows the possibility of various forms into which a 
proposition may be cast without affecting its signiticance ; while the 
latter examines the different amounts of significance (as regards 
existential implication) which may be attached to a given form of 
words. In discussing Hamilton’s Quantification of the Predicate, 
three questions are involved—(1) whether the scheme provides a 
convenient formulation, (2) what interpretation is to be given to the 
forms so far as they are ambiguous, (3) whether there is any philo- 
sophical ground for considering the scheme as exhibiting the true 
nature of judgment. 

The introduction of negative terms is a characteristic of modern 
formal logic, its thorough-going treatment originating from Boole 
and De Morgan. It gives rise to a schedule of 32 propositions, 
connecting two terms or their contradictories in place of the tradi- 
ditional 8. Dr Keynes presents the entire scheme and brings out 
the relations between the 32 propositions, in a compendious and 
symmetrical form. He has also applied Euler’s and Lambert’s 
diagrams for the representation of these relations, and thus intro- 
duced a completeness and symmetry previously wanting into the 
diagrammatic representation of propositions. The admission of 
negative terms entails the necessity of dealing with the universe 
of discourse which limits their range. It should be allowed that 
these modern conceptions have greatly enhanced the value of Formal 
Logic as an instrument of intellectual training. By their means 
the assumptions upon which the validity of the ordinarily recognised 
processes of inference depend are made evident. The opponents 
of these modern innovations have based their objections on two 
opposite grounds; first, that logic is bound to assume the ‘existence’ 
of all its terms, and secondly, that logic has nothing to do with 
‘existence. Dr Keynes meets both these positions in a masterly 
manner. 

We may conclude by drawing attention to the care with which 
Dr Keynes, in this 3rd Edition of his Formal Logic, has replied to 
all the important objections that have been urged against his treat- 
ment of the various details of the subject. In all cases he has been 
able at the same time both to strengthen his position and to improve 
his exposition. There are many new problems worked out, as well 
as fresh exercises for the student taken from various sources. It 
would be difficult to imagine a work that would be more stimulating 
or instructive than this for the intelligent student of Formal Logic. 


W. E. JouHNnson. 
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Die Gesetze und Elemente des wissenschaftlichen Denkens. Von 
Dr G. Heymans, Professor der Philosophie an der Universitit 
zu Groningen. Leiden: 8. C. Van Doesburgh; Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz. Bd. i. 1890, Bd. ii. 1894. Pp. 478. 


“Tue subject of this book,” we are told in the Preface, “is two- 
fold: for non-philosophers it is a text-book of Epistemology, while 
for philosophers it forms a treatise on method, illustrated by 
examples. The endeavour to combine the two in a single book 
springs from my conviction that the empirical method of investiga- 
tion and proof, which I wish to advocate towards my fellow-philo- 
sophers, is precisely the method of presentation best fitted for intro- 
ducing men of scientific culture to philosophy.” 

This two-fold object necessitates a good deal of matter (for 
example the accounts of the Syllogism and of Mill’s Canons of 
Induction) which except for the purposes of a text-book would be 
superfluous ; and there is throughout an endeavour to avoid what- 
ever would be too technical for the unphilosophical reader. Our 
author has, however, allowed himself one exception to this rule, 
in connection with the relation of Epistemology to Psychology, to 
which he addresses himself at a very early stage. His position on 
this question is one which might have been owned by Hume: 
Epistemology is a “ Psychology of Thought,” and is formally defined 
as “The exact determination and explanation, by means of the 
empirical investigation of given thought, of the causal relations 
which condition the occurrence of conviction in consciousness” 
(p. 3). Whatever may be thought of its philosophical merit, I 
cannot but think that a position so generally disputed must make 
the work somewhat unsuitable as a text-book ; the more so, as the 
solutions proposed, at any rate throughout the first volume, are 
strictly in accordance with this view of the problem—i.e. they are 
solutions which account psychologically for our beliefs, instead of 
giving grounds for their validity. Accordingly the ultimate test 
of certainty is the “Gedankensexperiment”; the laws of Contra- 
diction and Excluded Middle are regarded as “irreducible psychical 
laws suffering no exception,” and are based on the impossibility 
which we feel (empfinden) of simultaneously affirming two contra- 
dictory propositions (p. 69). Similarly the laws of Arithmetic refer 
not to things, but to thoughts; they are purely psychological laws. 
And Geometry is regarded as established by explaining the genesis 
of space-perception through motor-sensations ; these are subjective, 
and produced by our volitions, and appear to account by this 
property for the a priori certainty and exactness of the Euclidean 
system, in relation to which Dr Heymans adheres to the position 
of the Transcendental Esthetic. 

In all this there is, it seems to me, a confusion between the 
psychologically subjective and the logically a priori; the apriority 
of Logic, Arithmetic and Geometry being proved merely by re- 
ferring them to subjective psychical processes. But no ground is 
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shewn for regarding the result as less empirical in the case of a 
‘‘Gedankensexperiment”’ than in the case of any other kind of 
experiment. I fail to see how, except by the previous assumption 
of the whole array of the canons of inductive science, we can have 
any assurance that two such experiments will give the same result, 
nor how we can set any limits to the efficiency of the White Queen’s 
practice in “ believing as many as six impossible things before break- 
fast.” In order to get a theory of knowledge out of psychology, 
it has been necessary to leave out of account the various emotional 
and pathological causes of belief, which certainly come under the 
above definition ; it is throughout assumed that no causes of belief 
are possible except the evidence of the senses, logical reasoning, 
and certain fundamental a priori laws, i.e. the grounds of correct 
belief. In short the psychology of belief appears to be rather that 
which would apply to an intellectually ideal man than to men liable 
to error ; accordingly error is regarded as springing only from de- 
ficient analysis, and this is the only answer we obtain to the question 
how the laws of thought can be at the same time norms for correct 
thinking and psychological laws for all thinking. 

To illustrate this general criticism of the first volume, let us 
examine more in detail our author’s views on Geometry, to the 
discussion of which a considerable space is devoted. Here Dr Hey- 
mans maintains a Kantian position, which he supports by Riehl’s 
hypothesis of the generation of space-perception from motor- 
sensations. It is somewhat cavalierly assumed, as though no 
one had ever disputed it, that the propositions of Geometry are 
exact and of apodeictic certainty, and therefore a priori. The value 
of metageometry is taken to consist solely in the fact that it has 
proved the axiom of parallels to be independent of the others and 
essential to the Euclidean system. The indispensable axioms are 
regarded as five in number: Every point is determined by three 
coordinates ; these vary continuously ; bodies can be moved with- 
out distortion; through any two points only one straight line 
can be drawn; and through any point only one parallel can be 
drawn to a given straight line (p. 188). These axioms are regarded 
as all necessarily deriving their evidence in the same way, and 
are not discussed separately ; though the results of non-Euclidean 
Geometry would seem to necessitate a division into three classes, 
omitting the second, which is in my opinion involved in the third, 
since the idea of mobility is only applicable to a continuum. As 
to the other four, the first deals with a purely sensuous quality of 
given space, which has no Jogical importance ; the extension to four 
or ” dimensions would not invalidate three-dimensional Geometry 
any more than the 3rd dimension invalidates Plane Geometry. In 
fact this axiom might almost be called statistical; the number of 
dimensions must be a positive integer, so that we are not in the 
realm of approximations any more than in counting the number of 
people in a room, and accuracy can therefore hardly be taken as 
evidence of apriority. The third, the axiom of Congruence or free 
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mobility, on the contrary, has, I think, no senswous import ; for, as 
Dr Heymans observes in answer to Helmholtz, any apparent ex- 
ception to it on the part of actual bodies is always to be regarded 
as due to physical rather than geometrical causes. But its logical 
importance is such that without it Geometry in every form would 
be impossible; no means would exist of discovering how objects 
changed their shape in moving from place to place, since the change 
would affect the measure as much as the thing measured. There 
is also a philosophic absurdity in denying this axiom, for if shapes 
were changed by mere motion, they must depend on absolute 
position, and bodies would be determined by their relation to empty 
space. Between these two extremes come the fourth and fifth of 
the above axioms, which seem to answer pretty closely to Klein’s 
definition of axioms in general, that they are postulates by which 
we rise from the inexactness of sense to the perfect exactness of 
Mathematics, For, as every one knows, they are equivalent to the 
assumption that the measure of curvature of our space is zero; and 
since here it is logically possible, by supposing the measure of cur- 
vature small, to make small departures from such an assumption, 
(which was not possible with the first axiom), it is difficult to see 
how sense can give us accuracy beyond the limits of the errors of 
observation. 

These considerations seem to me to necessitate a separate dis- 
cussion of the different classes, but Dr Heymans treats them as all 
alike exact and certain; this certainty, however, must, he thinks, 
refer to something other than given objects, since mental images 
suffice to give perfectly correct results, though they can never 
accurately reproduce those objects. This something is the motor 
sense, in terms of which he tries to explain all his five axioms, 
Motor-sensations are subjective, and they are brought forth by our 
own volitions ; these facts are supposed to establish Geometry on 
a Kantian @ priori basis. 

Apart from the psychological validity of Riehl’s hypothesis, this 
theory of Geometry seems to me very inadequate to Dr Heymans’ 
contention ; if Geometry really does deal with motor-sensations, it 
must, one would think, be merely a branch of empirical psychology. 
I fail to see in what sense motor-sensations are less phenomenal 
or more a priort than any other sensations, and I should have 
supposed Hume’s difficulties with the minimum sensibile would have 
rendered so sensational an account impossible, unless one were 
willing to throw to the winds all claim to exactness on the part 
of Geometry. The entire theory seems to me to rest on the con- 
fusion of the a priori with the psychologically subjective, which 
underlies the whole first volume. 

The second volume, which deals with Causation and Mechanics, 
is for the most part free from this confusion, and consequently 
appears to me to be of much greater epistemological value than the 
first. In Logic, Arithmetic and Geometry, we had not yet, in Dr 
Heymans’ view, got beyond self-knowledge; our judgments always 
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referred to our own thoughts and feelings. But with the considera- 
tion of the real category of cause, we rise to the problem of the 
knowledge of Not-Self. All Induction rests, directly or indirectly, 
on Causation, on the definition of which much care is bestowed. 
After an excellent criticism of the views of Mill and Jevons, Dr 
Heymans declares in favour of Hamilton’s hypothesis: causation is 
equivalent to the axiom that a real creation or destruction is im- 
possible. Having chiefly Mechanics in view, he shews that this 
axiom accounts for the equivalence of cause and effect, and explains 
their connection with the logical couple of ground and consequent. 
The latter being, in accordance with the first volume, taken as a 
case of psychological causation, our knowledge of the cause is, 
assuming Hamilton’s principle, the ground of our knowledge of the 
effect, which essentially is nothing but the perpetuation of the cause 
. 387). 

. The view of Causation thus gained is now applied with great 
success to Mechanics. The laws of motion cannot be wholly em- 
pirical, for they refer to absolute motion, which is not a possible 
object of experience. (This is proved by the following argument: 
If the whole universe were rotating with uniform angular velocity, 
the laws of motion would require the appearance of centrifugal forces, 
causing quite a different distribution of matter from that which 
would otherwise exist; but such « motion could never directly 
appear to the senses.) The a priori element is Hamilton’s principle. 
But the laws are not wholly a priori; the first law for example may 
be thus formulated: The changeless state which, in the absence of 
any disturbing cause, a body must preserve is not rest, but uniform 
motion. Hamilton’s principle leaves both these alternatives as 
possible, in fact the former was taken by the ancients and by the 
Aristotelians; the function of experience has been to decide in 
favour of the latter. (It may be observed that the alternative only 
exists on the assumption that the law refers to absolute motion: in 
relative motion there is no difference between rest and uniform 
velocity.) The other laws are similarly explained by the application 
of Hamilton’s principle to experience, and this is, in my opinion, 
much the best section of the book. 

As regards Mechanics, Causation in the above sense is probably 
all that the science requires, being quite superfluous in the sense of 
efficiency, as is shewn by the superannuation of the idea of force 
and its supersedence by that of energy. Also it is noteworthy that 
the mechanical properties of the universe as a whole, its mass, 
momentum, and energy, are regarded by Mechanics as constant. 
Of course, the principle is only what Kant would call regulative, 
not constitutive; we search for as much constancy as possible, but 
a thorough carrying out of the principle, if applied, as Mechanics 
requires, to attribute as well as to substance, would involve the task 
of explaining away all change; the effect cannot be regarded as 
identical with the cause, or all happening must disappear. The use 
of the principle in Mechanics involves the abstraction of motion 
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from the moving matter; these two are regarded as separately 
constant, though the motion is allowed to be transmitted from body 
to body ; in fact, the orthodox mechanical doctrine might be com- 

red to the Transmigration of Souls. Thus the principle is not 
applied to the real, but to an intellectual and abstract construction 
of the real, resting on the distinction of substance and attribute. 
Its efficiency in Mechanics, which depends throughout on this 
distinction, is thus comprehensible: but it remains a question 
whether some theory in which cause and effect are less homo- 
geneous, in which there is still some idea of activity, might not be 
necessary in other sciences, e.y. Psychology; at any rate, Psychology 
is not yet in the state where its laws can be seen to flow from the 
indestructibility of existence. Dr Heymans has not discussed any 
other sciences than Pure Mathematics and Mechanics ; it would 
have been interesting to see how far it was possible elsewhere to 
apply the same view. 

The chief value of the book seems to me to lie in the analysis of 
the laws of motion, and in the exposition of the a priori elements 
contained in them. The whole account is thoroughly self-consistent, 
and shews a distinct superiority to his opponents, Mach and others, 
who maintain a more empirical position. In the first volume there 
is some good critical work, for instance in connection with Lange’s 
geometrical theory of formal logic; but the constructive work is 
impregnated with his psychological view of Epistemology, and I 
must therefore regard the discussion of Mechanics as the portion of 
the book best worthy of attention and of most permanent value. 


B. 


Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics. (The 
Principles of the Critical Philosophy.) By Dr A. Rtest, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Freiburg i. B. 
Translated by Dr Arraur Farrpanks, Lecturer on the Phi- 
losophy of Religion in the Divinity School of Yale University. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd. (The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library), 1894. Pp. xvi., 
346. 


Proressor RieHL’s work on Philosophical Criticism is already 
well known in this country ; and the appreciative article on it by 
Professor Adamson in this Jowrnal' has rendered any further intro- 
duction superfluous. The volume now before us is a translation, 
with some slight omissions and alterations (sanctioned by the 
author), of the third part of the work, the part to which Professor 
Adamson’s article chiefly referred. This is no doubt the most 
interesting portion of the book; yet one cannot but feel some 


1 Old Series, vol. xiv., p. 66. 
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regret that it should be presented to the English reader without 
the other two volumes which led up to it. The chief value of 
Dr Riehl’s book consists, I suppose, in its being one of the most 
serious and systematic attempts (perhaps the most serious and 
systematic attempt) to carry out the views of those who believe 
that philosophy ought to be limited to epistemology. Those who 
hold this view may perhaps think that the work retains its sub- 
stantial interest even when it is presented thus naked and unabashed 
without its introductory apology; but those of us who are more 
sceptical with regard to its fundamental position will be apt to 
think that the chief justification for its existence lay in its historical 
connexion with the ideas of Locke, Hume, Kant, and one or two 
others, and that it loses much of its significance when this histori- 
cal justification is suppressed, even if it be true (as I believe it is) 
that the attempt to apply the ideas of Kant to the problems of 
modern science is the most interesting feature in the book. 

And if the book thus loses something by being shorn of its 
first two volumes, I think it loses something also by the difficulties 
of translation, For instance, it is doubtful whether the necessity 
of rendering Empfindung by Sensation does not do some slight 
injustice to the author. I do not think it does him much injustice ; 
for after all Empfindung does mean Sensation, and Dr Riehl’s use of 
the term seems to indicate a fundamental weakness in his philo- 
sophical position. Still, if we might translate the word, as Professor 
Adamson suggested, by Apprehension or even Sense-Apprehension, 
the crudity of the position would at least be a little mellowed. 
That Dr Riehl does not really mean anything quite so crass as he 
seems to say (e.g. on pp. 33, 42—3, &e.), in representing Sensation 
as the original datum in all knowledge, is made apparent by 
comparison with some of his other remarks (e.g. pp. 53—4); but I 
cannot convince myself that he has made his view clear, or that his 
treatment of the subject can be regarded as sound philosophising, 
however we may translate his terms. 

While we are on the subject of translation, it may be remarked 
that Dr Fairbanks seems on the whole to have done his part of the 
work conscientiously and well, though not always happily. His 
renderings are often rather wooden, and sometimes scarcely convey 
the meaning of the original. Thus “tendency” on p. 20 does not 
quite bring out the force of ‘“Tendenz,” which implies rather a 
regulative ideal. “The right form of statement means the same for 
a metaphysical problem as for a mathematical expression” (p. 33), 
is not a very clear translation of “Was fiir eine Gleichung ihr 
richtiger Ansatz, ist fiir ein metaphysisches Problem die richtige 
Fragestellung.” ‘False conclusions” (pp. 90 and 94) is no doubt a 
fairly literal rendering of ‘“ Fehlschliisse”; but would not “falla- 
cious inferences” make the meaning more apparent to most English 
readers? Is “denial of a question” (p. 91) good English for giving 
a negative answer to a question? “The spirit...knows itself ever 
at its goal” (p. 96) is a curious way of saying that it is continually 
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anticipating its goal. “Does perhaps the conviction belong” 
(p. 124) is surely a too faithful rendering of “Gehért vielleicht die 
Ueberzeugung.” “Instinctive or habitual action” is in the original 
“instinctiv geworden,” and without this addition the use of the 
term “instinctive” would be somewhat inaccurate. To “regard” a 
thing “more important” (p. 91) and “to go back of the position 
reached by Kant” (p. 178) are doubtless modes of intellectual 
activity that are more familiar in America than in this country ; 
and perhaps we ought not to complain of these; but is “the syste- 
matic of phenomena” (p. 269) either English or American? These 
are of course slight defects ; but they mar what is otherwise a good 
translation. The omission of “persuaded” on p, 321, line 22, is 
doubtless only a printer’s error. 

As regards the substance of the work, I find myself in the main 
in agreement with Professor Adamson, except that some of his 
commendations are expressed in terms which I could not very 
heartily endorse. Thé author’s strong point is, I think, his real 
grasp of modern scientific conceptions. All that he says about the 
“mythology of physical science” (e.g. p. 200), about “the reign of 
law in nature” (e.g. p. 235), about the general significance of “laws 
of nature” (eg. p. 308), and kindred points, seems to me to be 
admirably conceived and expressed. Similarly, his remarks on the 
connexion between the logical and the moral (p. 77, note), on the 
idea of development, as not a means of explanation, but rather as 
something to be explained (pp. 77, 114—4, &c.), and various other 
side issues, have a high degree of suggestiveness. And the whole 
chapter on “Determinism of the Will and Practical Freedom” 
(Part 11, chap, 111.) is penetrating, and even profound. Nor do 
these references by any means exhaust what might be said in the 
way of praise. But I find a pretty heavy reckoning on the other 
side. The running fire against constructive metaphysic does not 
strike me as very heavy artillery. Much of what Dr Riehl says in 
this connexion I cannot characterize otherwise than as shallow. It 
is no doubt true that there is apt to be a personal element in con- 
structive philosophy (pp. 11, 89, 100, 345, &ec.), that in a certain 
sense the desires enter into philosophy (p. 15), and that in several 
other respects philosophy is not quite similar to the particular 
sciences. But whether philosophy is the worse for this, and, if so, 
how much worse, and how it is to be cured, it would require a 
somewhat calmer physician than Dr Riehl to determine. His 
treatment of such matters is wholly uncritical. He dogmatizes 
about them as confidently as Professor Tait or the first man in the 
street. That his dogmatism is anti-dogmatic makes it none the 
better, but rather the worse. When he writes, for instance (p. 
105), that “The world of metaphysics is a thought-world, an imagi- 
nary world of logical shadows, which have lost their reality with 
their existence for sense-perception ; it is not the world of real 
things and processes, i.¢., those which affect sense,” what answer 
can anyone make to such stuff, except “Thank Heaven, it is not”? 
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We learn further (p. 117) that “metaphysics knows only the 
syllogistic deduction.” After this it is not so surprising to be 
informed (p. 154) that consciousness is a phenomenon, or that 
human thought is a “little motion in the brain” (pp. 106, 339), 
Again, it appears (p. 316) that “ Nature develops eyes which never 
see, ¢.g., in embryos which perish before they see the light. How 
then can seeing be the final cause that determines the formation of 
the eye?” Here at least is reasoning which surely goes far beyond 
the syllogism. So indeed does the entire chapter on the reality of 
the external world (Part 11., chap. 1.), the whole of which is surely 
as shallow as any man could wish; though it must be allowed that 
it contains not a bad joke on Fichte’s deduction :—“ How is the 
existence of beasts of prey to be explained, beasts that may some- 
times feed on the ego, subject of duty and of reasonable action, skin, 
hair and all?” Much is made, throughout the whole book (see 
especially p. 66), of the social element in experience ; but I agree 
with Professor Adamson in thinking that this idea is not dealt with 
in a very fruitful way. It is really little more than an attempt to 
explain away the universal character of thought. 

On the whole I do not see what can be said about this book 
except that it is written by one who has a sound grasp of modern 
scientific ideas, an excellent appreciation of the work of Locke and 
of Kant (at least on its more negative side), but a painful lack of 
insight into the aims and methods of constructive philosophy. 
These are qualities which the writer seems to share with a consider- 
able number of his countrymen at the present time. It seems to 
me to be distinctly open to doubt whether the translation of this 
volume has provided us with an important addition to English 
philosophical literature. English philosophy is in its youth; but 
surely we have got beyond this. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 


A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Sern, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy in Brown University, U.S.A. Blackwood and 
Sons, 1894. Pp. ix., 460. 


Tus book consists of an Introduction (containing chapters on the 
Ethical Problem, the Method of Ethics, and the Psychological Basis), 
and three Parts, on I. The Moral Ideal, II. The Moral Life, and 
III. The Metaphysical Implications of Morality (viz. the Problem 
of Freedom, the Problem of God, and the Problem of Immortality). 

The author explains that his aim is rather to discuss principles 
than to develop a system, and that he has had it specially at heart 
to throw “light upon the real course of Ethical thought in ancient 
and in modern times,” ; 

The question of Ethics is preliminarily stated to be, What is 
man’s chief End? or What is the true normal or typical form of 
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human Self-hood? And this is subsequently stated to be equivalent 
to an inquiry into the central principle of moral or spiritual life— 
“the task of the moral philosopher is not to construct a system 
of rules for the conduct of life—we do not live by rule—but to 
lay bare the nerve of the moral life, the very essence of which 
is spontaneity, and growth away from any fixed form or type.” 
“The moral life precipitates itself in unformulated principles of 
action.” 

The Moral Ideal is ‘an ideal of character to be realised by the 
individual, and his attitude to it is one of obligation or duty to 
realise it. It is something not to be go¢ or to be done, but to be or 
to become. It is not to be sought without but within ; it is the man 
himself in that true or essential nature in the realisation of which 
is fulfilled his duty to others and to God. All duty is ultimately 
duty to oneself.” 

In Part I. the solution of the Ethical problem is attempted, and 
we find the subject treated under three heads—three “types of 
ethical theory ”—-namely, Hedonism or the Ethics of Sensibility, 
Rigorism or the Ethics of Reason, and Eudaimonism or the Ethics 
of Personality.—Practically the questions asked under these three 
heads are, Is the End or Ideal an End of mere Sensibility, or is it an 
End of mere “Reason,” or is it not rather a composite end including 
both the others—an End suited to a Person who is both rational and 
sensitive ? 

The view of the author is that ‘““when we look at the history of 
Ethical thought, we find that, from the beginning of reflection down 
to our own time, two opposite types of theory have maintained 
themselves....On the one hand man has been regarded as either 
exclusively or fundamentally a sentient being....On the other hand 
it has been held with no less confidence that man is either exclu- 
sively or essentially a rational being, and that his Good is therefore 
not a sentient but a rational Good.”—A little further on however we 
are told that “neither of these extremes can long maintain itself.” 
And the author’s view of the actual course and development of 
Ethical thought becomes still more difficult to grasp when we learn 
that “the more excellent way ” of a compromise between Hedonism 
and Rigorism is to be called, after Aristotle, Eudaimonism (or the - 
Ethics of Personality), and (in chapter 3 of Part IT.) that the Ethics 
of Plato and Aristotle are eudaimonistic, and again find Butler 
brought under this head, whereas in chapter 2 he is treated of as a 
Rigorist, and in chapter 1 Plato and Aristotle seem to be assigned 
to the same category. 

As regards the name Eudaimonism and its relation to Aristotle, 
Prof. Seth considers that Aristotle adopted Happiness as End, but 
he explains that Happiness is not to be understood as meaning 
Pleasure and absence of Pain.. It would perhaps have been more 
conducive to clearness to accept the ordinary meaning of Happiness 
rather than the misleading interpretation fastened by earlier English 
moralists on the term evdaiovia, which Aristotle uses. 
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It is not plain to me how a combination of Hedonism with 
Rigorism could be accomplished in any way except by showing that 
Happiness (in the ordinary sense) is the End approved by Reason— 
for the only definite information we receive as to the content of the 
Rigorist end, is that it is not Pleasure, not a Good of Sensibility— 
the watchword of Rigorism is Self-sacrifice or Self-denial, while that 
of Hedonism is Self-gratification. Nor is it plain how, precisely, in 
Prof. Seth’s treatment, the important step from rational Hedonism 
and hedonistic Rigorism to Eudaimonism is mediated. If all that 
is wanted is to reconcile the “Ethics of Sensibility” and the “ Ethics 
of Reason,” this appears to be accomplished both in hedonistic 
Rigorism and in rational Hedonism. And further, what exactly it 
is that Eudaimonism prescribes, what it is that is meant by that 
precept Be a Person which is presented to us as “the key to the 
ethical harmony” achieved in Eudaimonistic Ethics, seems difficult 
to arive at.—Self-control, regard to life as a whole, synthesis of the 
“manifold of sensibility,” and so on, do not suffice to distinguish a 
good life from a bad ; the death of the lower self and the triumph of 
the true and rational Self, or Personality, may be an acceptable 
ethical Ideal, but without further explanation it is as vague as 
Self-realisation itself—it provides no criterion, it leaves the outlines 
of the Ideal absolutely undetermined—it may be fitted to any ethical 
end, provided we allow that any such end must be an end recognised 
as right and reasonable.—We all admit that the lower Self ought to 
be subject to the higher—what we need to be told is how to distin- 
guish the higher from the lower, and how to subordinate the one to 
the other. 

Hence even if we accept Prof. Seth’s account of the “dualism” 
of Ethical theory, and endorse his view of the inadequacy of both 
Hedonism and Rigorism, we yet do not find in the Eudaimonism 
which he offers us either a reconciliation of the rejected doctrines or 
an ethical theory which is in itself satisfactory. 

But moreover that account of ethical dualism does not appear 
to be historically justified. The fundamental struggle between 
opposing ethical theories (as between opposing principles of action 
in matters of practice) has been rather between Self-interest and 
Virtue, which, as commonly understood, includes “regard to 
common good,” that is, regard to the interest or happiness of 
others. A merely “ Rigorist” Ethics, or an Ethics of mere Sensi- 
bility is as much a chimera as Form without Matter or Matter 
without Form. It is no doubt true that certain systems and 
certain men lean to Self-gratification, and others to Self-denial, but 
a theory of which the principle is the merely negative and highly 
indefinite one of Self-denial, has no right to call itself an Ethics 
of Reason, nor can Self-gratification be accepted without explanation 
as the principle of all hedonistic ethics. 

In Part II. (the Moral Ideal) we have a chapter on the Indi- 
vidual Life, in which Temperance or Self-discipline, and Culture 
or Self-development, are considered ; and a chapter on the Social 
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Life, containing sections on the Social Virtues (Justice and Bene- 
volence) and the Social organisation of Life (the Ethical Basis 
and Functions of the State). Temperance on its negative side 
is said to mean the reign of reason amid the chaos of natural 
impulse, the subjection and obedience of sensibility to reason.—In 
its positive aspect, Temperance means concentration, or unity of 
purpose, Self-limitation. ‘“ Diffusion means waste...... the strong and 
effective man is the man of one idea, of one book, the Specialist.” 

When we pass to the consideration of Culture, it appears that it 
is all the human powers of the individual, “the total Self,” that 
is to be developed. ‘Culture means not merely the cultivation of 
the several capacities, but the symmetrical development of all.” 
There seems at first sight a slight discrepancy between culture 
of this kind and the limitation required by Positive Temperance ; 
and the symmetrical development of a// one’s capacities seems, even 
taken alone, a somewhat impracticable ideal. We are told that 
self-culture fits us for the service of others, and that we must be 
ourselves before we can help others to be—and the best we can 
seek for others or for ourselves is “so to reflect the moral universe 
that none may have cause to travel beyond himself to find the 
fellowship of a common life and a common good.” 

As regards the relation between Justice and Benevolence, we 
find Prof. Seth’s view to be that Benevolence may be best described 
as Positive Justice—while the “ essential identity” of Justice and 
Benevolence is spoken of as a fact. 

With regard to the relation of the State to the individual, we 
are told that “the State exists for the sake of the person, not 
the person for the sake of the State.” The State is the medium 
of the ethical life of the individual. ‘“ Neither the State nor the 
individual is the ultimate ethical end and unit, but the person.” 
“The State at best is the work of man’s feeble hands, working 
er _—— purpose ; the person with all his claims is the work 
G 

But if God made man, and man made the State, is not the 
State also God’s work ? 

The treatment of this part of the subject seems to me especially 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. Here as elsewhere everything is 
brought back to Personality—but what guidance or enlightenment 
can we fairly extract from that notion? We are all Persons, no 
doubt—but some of us are good and some of us are bad, and the 
mere notion of Personality cannot therefore help us to identify 
the right end of action. 

The discussion in Part III. of the Metaphysical Implications of 
Morality is interesting, but the three time-honoured problems dealt 
with remain unsolved. 

I have not space to consider Prof. Seth’s view of Ethical 
Method or of the relation of Psychology to Ethics, both of which 
subjects he treats briefly in the Introduction, and would only 
remark in conclusion that the book appears to me to be in many 
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respects attractive and admirable. It is unusually readable, being 
written with spirit and enthusiasm, and in a style which, while 
never undignified, is also never heavy, wearisome, or obscure,—hence 
in spite of faults I think it more likely than almost any other 
handbook of Ethics with which I am acquainted to inspire the 
reader with interest in the subject, and to convey, even to the 
mind of a beginner, a considerable amount of ethical information. 
The faults of the book appear to me to be largely due to a 
certain hastiness or laxity of thought; and a careful Index, or 
analytical Table of Contents, would probably have contributed in 
an important degree to the removal of some of the defects to which 


T refer. 
E. E. C. Jones. 


X.—NEW BOOKS, 


Monism as connecting Religion and Science: The Confession of Faith of a 
Man of Science. By Ernst Harcket, Tr. by J. Gincurist, M.A., 
B.Se., Ph.D. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1894. Pp. viii., 117. 


An address by Professor Schlesiger before the Naturforschende Geseli- 
schaft des Osterlandes at Altenburg on ‘Scientific Articles of Faith’ moved 
the author of A Natural History of Creation to state his own creed to 
the members of the same society. 

Later, as he tells us, a desire ‘to give expression to that rational view 
of the world which is being forced upon us with such logical rigour by the 
modern advancements in our knowledge of nature as a unity,’ and to 
‘establish thereby a touch between religion and science, moved him to 
publish a revision of his address, What moved Dr Gilchrist to translate 
it must remain a mystery. 

Professor Haeckel’s creed is a brief one. He believes in ‘the mobile 
cosmic ether as creating divinity, and the inert heavy mass [atoms] as 
material of creation.’ He regards this creed as the reverse of dogmatic, 
or so we gather from his scorn of dogmatism in general. When, however, 
a writer assures us on one page that ‘our ideas of space and time are 
quite other than those taught by Kant a hundred years ago ; the ‘criti- 
cal’ system of the great Kénigsberg philosopher exhibits dogmatic 
weaknesses of the most pronounced kind’; and two pages later gives us 
an accurate description of the ‘inalienable and fundamental’ properties of 
mass-atoms, such as their ubiquity in space, their like size, their spherical 
form, their impenetrability, etc.; one is uncertain as to just what his 
conception of dogmatism, at least with regard to space, is. 

Professor Haeckel further regards his creed as monistic, and means by 
dualistic systems those treating ‘God and the world, creator and creature, 
spirit and matter, as two completely separated substances.’ Yet his own 
‘ultimates’ are two, mass-atoms and ether, which he expressly makes 
equivalent to creature and creator, and even, in a note, to ‘spirit’ and 
‘body.’ Lastly, he declares that his faith satisfies all the needs of the 
human soul, moral, zsthetic, and religious. After having drawn a vivid 
picture of ‘the relentless war of all against all’ in nature, the ‘unceasing 
and terrible war of existence’ which science discovers to us, he chastises 
‘a sickly and unnatural theology’ for having made the world ‘repulsive as 
a vale of tears,’ and ends in a truly national frame of mind by adoring 
‘the True, the Beautiful, and the Good.’ 

Materialism is a perfectly respectable dogma, but one thing it cannot 
do ; it can never satisfy what Prof. Haeckel calls the ‘yearning spirit,’ the 
moral nature. If our world is to be reduced to mass-atoms and ether, 
well and good ; at least let us be spared sentimentality over the subject. 


M. WasHBURN, 
M. 17 
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Plato's ublic. The Greek Text edited, with Notes and Essays by the 
late B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, and Lewis Camp- 
BELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of 
St Andrew's. In three volumes. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1894. Pp. xv., 465; xxxiv., 340; 484. 


The contribution of the late Master of Balliol, as far as it is separable 
from that of his co-editor, consists of the ‘general remarks on philosophy 
and life’ in the Notes, an essay ‘on the Text of Greek Authors and 
especially of Plato,’ and three fragments. Of Mr Campbell’s work the 
parts that are most important from a strictly philosophical point of view 
are an essay ‘on the structure of Plato’s Republic and its relation to other 
Dialogues’ and an account of Plato’s philosophical terms. 

Mr Campbell dismisses the theory of Krohn and the other separatists, 
that v, vi, vir are later than the other books, but finds it worthy of 
notice, chiefly as emphasizing the divergence between the practical or 
Socratic and the speculative aspects of Plato’s thought. Even in the 
central portion itself Mr Campbell finds a difference of view. In the 
allegory of B, vir ‘the distinction between mioris and eixacia is dropped’ 
and ‘the actual scientific processes which rank with d:avora in B. vi are 
now degraded to the level of ordinary experience.’ His assumption is 
briefly this. The ordinary man who is untrained in mathematics and 
dialectic corresponds to the prisoner in the cave who sees only the shadows 
on the wall: iors and eixagia together correspond to the shadows on the 
wall: and mathematics, corresponding to the dyaApara oxevacra, falls 
inside Sofa. The obvious interpretation which takes the dydApara to 
represent not the ei, but the eixoves, of mathematics, i.e. the lowest 
segment but one of the Divided Line, seems simpler, and besides finds no 
inconsistency in the text; for the prisoners who see only the shadows, 
though not corresponding directly to ordinary men, are still ‘like us’ in 
taking a part of reality for the whole. This simpler view seems to be 
supported in a footnote by the present Master of Balliol, Vol. 11, p. 13. 

So long ago as 1867 Mr Campbell maintained that the dialectical 
dialogues come between the Republic and the Laws. This has been 
confirmed within the last few years and is at last generally accepted. 
Without admitting anything so definite as a ‘later theory of ideas’ 
Mr Campbell thinks that ‘it is possible to trace’ in the dialectical 
dialogues ‘the development of a metaphysical attitude different from that 
of the Republic.’ His exposition of the later period is however too brief 
to require special notice. The pages on philosophical terminology will be 
of great service to students of Plato. 


Psychology for Teachers. By C. Luoyp Moraan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. London: Edward Arnold, 1894. Pp. x., 251. 


We learn from the Preface by Mr Fitch that “the present volume 
consists mainly of a course of lectures addressed sseanells to students 
who are in training for the office of public teachers.” It bears marks of 
its origin. Mr Morgan’s style is always pellucid and attractive ; but in 
the present work it is so smooth and easy, so full of illustrations, and so 

ual in its transitions, that the psychologist will, for that very reason, 
find it difficult to read without skimming and skipping. This feature, 
however, is probably a great merit in view of the purpose for which it is 
intended. Certainly none of the students for whom it is specially designed 
are likely to complain of it as either dry or difficult. If they do not find 
it useful, it will be their own fault. The psychological doctrine would be 
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admitted by all competent peerage to be essentially sound, and the 
applications to educational practice are throughout illuminating and 
suggestive. Perhaps in this respect the best chapters are those on 
Language and Thought, on Literature, and on Character and Conduct. 
As a first book or Primer of Psychology for educational purposes, we 
cordially recommend Mr Morgan’s work. 


The Philosophy of Spinoza as contained in the First, Second, and Fifth 
Parts of the “ Ethics,” and in Extracts from the Third and Fourth. 
Translated from the Latin, and edited with notes by G.S. FULLERTON, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co, 1894. Pp. vi., 358. 


Ethic of Benedict de Spinoza. Translated by W. Hate Wuire and 
H. Stiruinc. Second Edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1894. Pp. ev., 297. 


Without any disparagement to Professor Fullerton’s learning or acu- 
men, we must express our opinion that he would have done better if he 
had refrained from meddling with Spinoza. He lacks sympathy with his 
author, and the insight which springs from sympathy. Principal Caird 
remarks that Spinoza is continually striving after the concrete Universal, 
and against his will continually finding the abstract Universal. There 
may be a doubt as to the degree in which the last half of this statement 
holds good. In any case, however, the first half is true, and this it is 
which constitutes the whole interest and value of Spinoza’s philosophy. 
Professor Fullerton seems utterly blind to this predominant tendency 
which constitutes the essence of Spinoza’s living and thinking. The 
impression he is sure to leave on the reader who trusts to his guidance is 
that Spinoza is through and through penetrated by the worst form of 
scholastic realism. Where Spinoza refers to the concrete whole as con- 
stituting the existence and nature of its parts, Professor Fullerton inter- 
prets him as meaning that an hypostatised general concept constitutes 
the reality of the particulars which fall under it. The truth is that 
Spinoza denied the reality both of the abstract Particular and of the 
abstract Universal, and that he struggled, as far as in him lay, to main- 
tain this point of view both in theory and practice. In so far as he 
failed, it was, as Principal Caird says, against his will. Professor Fuller- 
ton in his annotations points out with great care and with his well-known 
acuteness many fallacies in the formal reasoning of the Zthic. Students 
of Formal Logic may consult this part of his work with advantage. But 
we should have thought that, from the point of view of Philosophy and 
History of Philosophy, the formal correctness or incorrectness of Spinoza’s 
demonstrations could, at the present day, be of interest to no mortal. 

The second edition of Mr White and Miss Stirling’s well-known 
translation of the Hthic derives its main interest from the new Preface. 
This Preface deserves very high praise. It exhibits what we may call the 
soul of Spinoza’s doctrine in the most stimulating and attractive manner. 
All who are, or wish to be, interested in Spinoza’s system ought to read 
Mr White’s hundred pages of Introduction. G. F.S. 


Comte, Mill and Spencer. By Joux Watson, LL,.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose & Sons. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1895. Pp. xx., 302. 

Further notice of this little book will follow in due course. The 
ensuing quotation from the Preface will show its scope and aim. “The 
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general proof of Idealism must consist in showing that, while the deter- 
mination of Reality by such categories as coéxistence, succession, and 
causality, is capable of vindication so long as it is not regarded as ulti- 
mate, it becomes false when affirmed to be final, and that we are 
compelled at last to characterise existence as purposive and rational, 
There are various ways of enforcing this view. The method which I have 
followed here is to attempt to show that the ideas which lie at the basis of 
Mathematics, Physics, Biology, Psychology and Ethics, Religion and Art, 
are related to each other as developing forms or phases of one idea—the 
idea of self-conscious Reason, But, partly out of respect for their emi- 
nence, and partly as a means of orientation both for myself and for the 
students under my charge (for whom this Outline was originally prepared), 
I have examined certain views of Comte, Mill, and Spencer—and also, I 
may add, of Darwin and Kant—which appear to me inadequate.” _, 


Imagination in Dreams, and their Study. By FRepericK GREENWoop. 
London: John Lane ; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. Pp. ix., 
198, 


The two chapters of this little book are expanded from articles 
published by the author in the Contemporary and the New Review. Both 
are delightful reading: and to subject the accomplished writer of the 
Lover's Lexicon to the grim test of scientific criticism suggests some- 
what unpleasantly the breaking of a butterfly on a wheel. Still, if facts 
are to be stated, it must be urged that such sentiments as these :— 
 eigrs is] an inveterate reluctance to allow that dreams are operations of 
the mind’; ‘To treat of dreams as a matter of serious consideration is to 
hazard the suspicion of being a dreamer oneself’; ‘The superstitious fear 
of being drawn into superstition...has long been the most inveterate 
stumbling-block in the way of a boldly reasonable theory of dreams’; ‘It 
has been decided by the scientific that dreams are entirely profitless’; 
‘The inquiry is almost invariably approached either in the spirit of the 
old superstition or in the new spirit of materialism and mockery ’—betray 
a lamentable ignorance of psychophysical dream-literature: that the 
picture of ‘ will slumbering, attention dormant, while imagination wakes 
to revel in perfect freedom,’ taken as a literal representation of a state of 
consciousness, belongs to the psychology of Wolff, and not to that of our 
own day : that theories of wave-communication and soul-liberation do not 
belong to the domain of science : and that the literary presentment of the 
dream-experiences of ‘ Mr A.’ is not scientific evidence. 

Mr Greenwood’s account of his own experience, on the other hand, is 
valuable. His record must be classed with those of Johannes Miiller, 
Maury, Ladd and others. Still more valuable would be the results of a 
cross-examination of the author by a psychologist trained to distinguish 
between the various forms and projection-modes of visual images. 


E. B. T. 


Symbolic Logic. By Joun VeENN, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow, and Lecturer in 
the Moral Sciences, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and rewritten. London: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 
Pp. xxxviii., 527. 

The following is an extract from the Preface to this Second Edition. 


“The whole work has been carefully revised and rewritten, not a single 
page having been left unaltered. These alterations consist partly in 
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condensation of explanation: partly in a fuller discussion of certain 
topics ; such as particular ——, and the intensive and propositional 
interpretation of our symbols, The chapter on Hypotheticals has been 
considerably modified, and the Historical notes in the final chapter much 
added to. Altogether there is a net addition of nearly a hundred pages. 
No fundamental alterations have been introduced.” 


Popular Science Lectures. By E. Macu. Translated by T. J. McCormack. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co., 1895. 


The twelve lectures contained in this volume, and covering the period 
from 1864 to 1894, have been here brought together for the first time. 
Most of them will be familiar, in their original German dress, to episte- 
mologists and experimental psychologists: while the remainder, which 
deal with physical questions, are well worth reading. 

The translation is accurate and clear, but far too photographic to be 
elegant. 


Logic. By Dr Curistorn Siewart, Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Trans- 
lated by HELEN Denpy. London: Sonnenschein & Co., 1895. 2 vols., 
pp. xii., 391, and viii., 584. 


This is an authorised translation, which the author has indeed revised 
with singular care. As is well known to students, the first volume deals 
with Logic in general, the second with technical logical methods. Review 
will follow. 


Le Transformisme social, Essai sur le progres et le regrés des sociétés. 
Par G. De Greer, Professeur & la Nouvelle Université libre de 
Bruxelles. Bibliothtque de Philosophie contemporaine. Paris : Félix 
Alcan, 1895. Pp. 518. 


M. de Greef studies the problems relating to the progress and deca- 
dence of societies from two points of view. In the first place he examines 
these ) gacmcogy from the standpoint of collective psychology: and in the 
second place from the standpoint of social institutions. He does not 
pretend that his examination of the question unlocks the secret of social 
progress or social decay. He is rather concerned with pointing out the 
difficulties of such a task and the impossibility of accomplishing it in the 
present stage of human knowledge. At the same time he ventures to 
indicate some of the methods which must be followed in order to arrive at 
scientific, as distinguished from sentimental and —_ sical, conclusions 
on the subject of social progress or decay. The first half of M. de Greef’s 
volume contains an exposition of the development of the idea of progress. 
This order of procedure is justified on the ground that the history of a 
social idea is the most effective means of understanding its contents. 
The evolution of the idea of progress is likewise one of the aspects of 

rogress, inasmuch as beliefs and doctrines are an integral part of social 
ife. Our ideas and beliefs stand in the closest possible relation to the 
social organisation of which we constitute a part. They afford some sort of 
index of progress itself. Institutions are the external embodiment of 
ideas and an examination of social institutions forms the second portion of 
M. de Greef’s volume. His inquiry into social processes leads him to 
several conclusions, of which the following are the most important. There 
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is an intimate co-relation between collective beliefs and collective life. In 
—_ of social crisis and social decay pessimistic theories get the upper 
and ; in periods of progressive development optimist beliefs and theories 
predominate. In proportion as civilization becomes more vast and har- 
monious, in the same proportion do optimistic beliefs tend to prevail. 
Social rearrangements Saoveee more difficult as society advances in 
complexity of structure, and the more highly organised a society is the 
more difficult it becomes for decay to attack it. At no period in the 
history of mankind has civilization been so vast and so complex as it is at 
present. Its organs of co-ordination have never been so perfected. The 
progressive life of the social organism is therefore better assured than in 
any preceding period of human history. We may possess our souls in 
courage and confidence. But courage above all is required in order to 
eliminate the factors of decay which have succeeded in disorganising the 
most brilliant and powerful societies of antiquity. It is also needed in 
order to grapple with the most terrible and irresistible of these factors,— 
economic inequality. M. de Greef has written a thoughtful and stirnulating 
book. If we may venture on a criticism of a general character it will be 
to say that he looks at the evolution of society too exclusively through the 
spectacles of biology. D.M 


La Cité Moderne. Métaphysique de la Sociologie. Par Jean Izou.Et, 
Professeur agrégé de philosophie au lycée Condorcet. Bibliothtque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1895. Pp. 691. 


According to M. Izoulet we have a key to the riddle of the universe 
and all that it contains in one word—Association. It is said that union 
is strength ; it is more, it is creation. Absolute isolation reduces existence 
to a minimum, complete and harmonious association raises it to a maximum. 
The lower down we go in the scale of life the smaller is the amount of 
association: the higher we ascend the more ramified and complex associa- 
tion becomes. This is not merely a biological but also a sociological and a 
cosmological law. In biology the law of association explains the evolution 
of animal life on the earth; it explains the constitution of innumerable 
species of fauna and the gradual ascent of existence from lower to higher 
forms. In sociology association explains the evolution of humanity in 
prehistoric times; it explains the laborious journey of mankind from 
savagery to civilization since the dawn of history. In other words, 
association affords an adequate explanation of the genesis and develop- 
ment of individual and collective life. Finally, in the domain of cosmology 
association permits us to glance at the secret operations of the Universal 
being. Everywhere it shows us a principle of order, of combination, of 
co-ordination, co-operation, and synthesis; a principle of concentration 
and centralisation, a principle of government ; in short a principle of unity 
in which multiplicity is absorbed and condensed. Leibnitz performed a 
service to science and humanity by pointing out that the individual is the 
beginning and the end. Everything originates in the individual and 
everything ought to end in him. But association is the means by which 
the end must be attained. This is the fundamental truth which the 
modern mind and conscience must absorb and assimilate before the 
modern city can be established on a durable foundation. Hitherto the 
Western races have failed in their efforts to establish a lasting form of 
civic structure. In the past they have failed in consequence of the disin- 
tegrating action of mysticism and cynicism. The mystic has forsaken 
civic duties, the cynic has despised them. A new danger has arisen to 
civic life in the shape of a growing antagonism between the classes and the 
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masses. Hitherto the classes have succeeded in evicting the multitude ; 
henceforth the many may accomplish the ostracism of the few—we are 
possibly entering on an era of reprisals, Civilization is in danger of being 
submerged by an influx of barbarism from below. How is this peril to be 
averted? How is equilibrium to be established between the few and the 
many? This is the absorbing problem of the present day. How is it to 
be solved? According to M. Izoulet it can only be ches by an enuncia- 
tion of the principle that association is the cardinal law of vital, social, and 
cosmic development, and that individual well being can only be attained 
by the fullest recognition of this law in every department of life and by 
unswerving loyalty to it. W. D. M. 


Theorie Psychologique de Espace. Par Cuaries Dunan, Professeur de 
philosophie au Collége Stanislas. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1895. Pp. 
164. 


The object of this book is to attack the ordinary view of the psycho- 
logy of space according to which our idea of it is derived from sensations 
of touch, of locomotion, or of muscular tension, and to show that, on the 
contrary, for men endowed with sight, space is of purely visual origin. 
The space of the born-blind and that of the seeing are the same only in so 
far as the intelligible relations within them are the same, or, as it is 
otherwise expressed, the law which constitutes them. Dunan opposes his 
theory to that of English Empiricism, entering into a detailed criticism of 
the views of Berkeley, Stuart Mill, Spencer and Bain with regard to the 
psychology of space ; but he distinguishes his view also from the nativistic 
or @ prior’ theories of Kant and his recent French exponent Renouvier, 
Though dependent upon the visual or tactual organ, space is @ priori in 
the sense that it is “constructed” by us as we perceive it, the construc- 
tion and te any being distinct but inseparable acts. The former 
however is timeless, constituting space a unity, a whole, a real form, while 
the latter is in time bringing the parts of space gradually into our know- 
ledge. Justice is thus done to each of the opposing theories. 

A distinction is also drawn between the perception and the measure- 
ment of space, the latter being a process which requires the association of 
repeated experiences. Originally space is perceived by a “ vision igno- 
rante,’ the meaning of what is seen remaining unknown until interpreted 
by experience, ze. experience of movement. Movement is the fundamental 
fact of nature, and the visible is interpreted in its terms, but it is ‘seen’ 
not tactually perceived movements that are meant. Tactual sensations 
with us recall the visual, not vice versa as the empirical theory demands. 
A felt distance is transposed into its visual correspondent. 

The part which the sensation of movement plays in M. Dunan’s theory 
is not quite clear (p. 24 ff.). He denies that the movement of translation 
is an element in our perception of space; on the other hand he suggests 
that this may be the case with movement ‘sur place, or organic 
movement, e.g. expansion and contraction in the case of the eye. 
Space is not perceived by the resting organ, which would be entirely 
passive ; through its organic movement however it is active, and the 
perception of space comes to depend upon the organ itself. The superior 
advantages of an organic movement in this respect are not quite evident ; 
but the reason for M. Dunan’s view appears to lie in a metaphysical 
conception of space as “dynamic and living, or rather it is life itself, 
unfolding itself in its unity and infinite variety” (p. 129). Movement 
implies force, otherwise the fact of movement would be inexplicable (its 
continuity), and force seems to be expressed rather in organic movement 
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than in movement of translation; why, it is difficult to say; the one 
— analysable into the other. If space is not perceived by the eye 
independently of its movement, it will not be brought to perception 
through the movement. M. Dunan supplies his own correction ; space in 
its identical nature is perceived by the eye as (relatively) resting, but its 
parts are successively brought into view by the moving eye. 

There is a curious absence of all reference to recent theories of 
extensity, passiveness, &c. as a common element in sensations. Probably 
M. Dunan would reject them ; he holds that the data of different senses 
have nothing in common with one another, except the intelligible relations 
between their elements. So the tactual space of the blind man has with 
our visual nothing in common but the relations expressed by each, as the 
same thought is a in different languages which have no other 
relation to one another. 

There are in Ch. v. some interesting observations on the blind, and the 
nature of their space-form, reprinted from the Revue Philosophique, Avril, 


1888. 
J. L. McIntyre, 


Pages choisies de J. M. Guyau. Par M. Aurrep Fourtiée. Paris: A. 
Colin et C*. Pp. xvi., 338. 


This volume forms part of a collection of “Choice Pages from great 
French Authors,”’—a series in which J. J. Rousseau, Michelet, Renan, and 
others have already appeared. The name of Guyau has in France already 
won for itself the distinguished position in public esteem which it deserves. 
M. Guyau has given expression to the doubts and beliefs, the sorrows and 
hopes, in a word, all the moral and social aspirations of the present time, 
with a sincerity which is not to be found in any other contemporary 
French philosopher or moralist. To none of them belongs such a treasure 
of great thoughts ‘that come from the heart.’ Depth of feeling, brilliancy, 
and charm of style give these great thoughts a fitting embodiment. Many 
of the selections in this book, eg. ‘The Ocean,’ ‘The Destiny of Man and 
of the World,’ ‘Generosity and Charity,’ are universally admired, and will 
have an abiding place among the choicest literature of the French 
language. Besides this, Guyau is one of those whom to read is to love; 
for he was himself a lover of things great and good, and to them he 
consecrated his entire life. 

M. Alfred Fouillée gives extensive extracts, which read consecutively 
under these four heads: (1) Art and Literature, (2) Morals and Education, 
(3) Philosophy and Religion, (4) Poetry. He thus places within everyone's 
reach in its most interesting aspects the work of the philosopher-poet, 
who died at the early age of 33 years, but whose fame and moral influence 
are continually on the increase both in France and other countries. (Com- 
municated by M. Fouillée.) 


Die Logik John Locke’s. Von Dr Ep. Martinak, Professor am 1. Staats- 
mnasium in Graz. Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1894. London: 
illiams and Norgate. Pp. v., 148. 


This book is written on the same lines as Meinong’s Humische Studien. 
It is decidedly inferior in importance to Meinong’s work, but it has a 
similar kind of interest and value. The author gives a sympathetic and 
painstaking exposition of Locke’s epistemological doctrines ; and this 
exposition is accompanied by a criticism which is in a high degree genial 
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and helpful. Dr Martinak endeavours throughout to elicit by a process 
of careful sifting the germs and suggestions of valuable truth which are 
hidden by Locke’s frequent looseness of thought and expression. Besides 
this, he often himself introduces an independent discussion of the many 
interesting issues which emerge. He treats his subject under three heads: 
(1) The doctrine of Ideas; (2) The doctrine of Judgment (Usted); 
(3) The doctrine of Method. Under the first head the classification of 
the content of cognitive consciousness into simple Ideas, and Ideas of 
substances, modes, and relations, is fully discussed. ‘The ambiguity of 
Locke’s use of the word ‘real’ as applied to Ideas is pointed out, simple 
Ideas and Ideas of substances being real in so far as they conform to an 
archetype ; whereas Ideas of fixed modes and relations are real because 
they are themselves archetypes. The difficulties which beset Locke’s view 
on this point are clearly and acutely brought out. 

The most interesting part of Dr Martinak’s work is concerned with 
Locke’s account of Judgment, or, to use his own language, of Propositions. 
Locke says that a Proposition consists in the joining or separating of 
signs. A mental, as distinguished from a verbal, Proposition is the 
joining or separating of Ideas, which are signs of objects. Dr Martinak 
shows that Locke simply meant by this joining and separation, the 
affirmation or denial of a connexion between Ideas ; and that he regarded 
affirmation and denial as an ultimate and irreducible mode of being 
conscious. “This action of the mind, which is so familiar to every 
thinking and reasoning man, is easier to be conceived by reflecting on 
what passes in us when we affirm or deny, than to be explained in words,” 
In this deliverance Dr Martinak finds an approach to Brentano's well- 
known doctrine of Judgment. Next follows a critical account of Locke's 
theory of Knowledge in the restricted sense of the word, as perception of 
agreement and disagreement between Ideas. Attention is of course drawn 
to the confusion involved in bringing knowledge of real existence under 
this head. What is most emphasized is Locke’s clear recognition of the 
distinction between what Hume calls relations of Ideas, and matter of 
fact. It is implied, however, that Locke had not grasped this point so 
clearly as Hume. This we cannot admit; it constitutes the very essence 
of Locke’s theory of Knowledge. Knowledge in the strict sense is for him 
the perception of relations which are founded in the intrinsic nature of 
the ideas related, and are therefore necessary and changeless, so long as 
the ideas themselves remain the same. Other relations, such as the 
co-existence of qualities in a substance, are simply found to exist as a 
matter of fact. They have not the internal necessity which is requisite to 
constitute the evidence on which knowledge is based. We are not sure 
that Dr Martinak has quite done justice to Locke here. At any rate, it is 
curious that, on p. 123, he classes together what Locke calls ‘trifling 
Propositions’ with Propositions expressing universal and necessary re- 
lations of ideas. For Locke, the two kinds of Propositions were as 
strongly contrasted as they well could be. His account of the ‘trifling 
Propositions’ agrees with Kant’s account of the analytic judgment ; but 
Locke sensibly enough refuses to admit that such Propositions, considered 
as merely analytical, can have any significance except as expressing the 
arbitrary connexion between a verbal sign and its meaning. The 
universality of such a Proposition lies merely in its grammatical ex- 
pression, not in its import for knowledge. The perception of the 
agreement and disagreement of ideas is at once a synthetic and analytic 
process ; and apart from the synthetic element in it, it would be insignifi- 
cant. What would now be called Synthesis, Locke called Comparison. 
This does not of course touch the question of a priori judgments as to 
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matter of fact; and it is in the treatment of this point that Hume’s 
originality consists. 

Dr Martinak next proceeds to consider Locke’s doctrine of the 
existential Judgment, and his fruitless struggle to get outside the charmed 
circle of Ideas to a knowledge of, or legitimate belief in, the existence of 
corresponding objects. It is urged that the spell would have been broken 
for Locke, had he known Brentano’s doctrine of the nature of Judgment, 
and that this was what he was vainly seeking after, and what he here and 
there approximates to. The author avails himself of the opportunity to 
defend Brentano’s view and criticise counter theories. The whole 
discussion is highly interesting and instructive, both in itself and in its 
bearing on Locke. G. F.S 


Humes und Berkeleys Philosophie der Mathematik, Von Dr Every 
Meyer. Halle a.S.: Max Niemeyer, 1894. London: Williams and 
Norgate. Pp. 57. 


Dr Meyer compares Hume’s view of mathematical knowledge with that 
of Berkeley, and the later doctrine of Hume as presented in the Essay 
with the earlier as presented in the 7reatise, The most vital point of 
difference between Hume and Berkeley is traced to their divergence in 
regard to the relation of visible to tangible extension. For Berkeley the 
visual image is merely a sign of the tangible reality; whereas for Hume 
extension is essentially something presented to the eye. Dr Meyer enters 
into a polemic against Meinong’s interpretation of Berkeley’s doctrine of 
general concepts. His main point seems to be that Meinong wrongly 
ascribes to Berkeley a doctrine of general ideas, whereas the true Berkleian 
view was that generality belongs only to verbal signs and to geometrical 
diagrams considered as natural signs of tangible extension. It seems clear 
that Meinong is here right and Dr Meyer wrong. Heis certainly wrong if he 
supposes, as his language would seem to indicate, that no particular images, 
other than geometrical diagrams, can, according to Berkeley, have a general 
signification as types of a class, At the same time Berkeley regarded the 
associative power of words as necessary to endow particular ideas with 
this universal significance ; and he also held that words by themselves, 
like algebraic symbols, through their pre-acquired connexion with each 
other, may and do constitute an instrument of general thinking without 
calling up associated ideas. As regards the connexion between the 
Treatise and the Essay, Dr Meyer maintains that there is a marked 
inconsistency between Hume’s earlier and later view of Mathematics. 
Doubtless there is some inconsistency ; but we are inclined to think that 
Dr Meyer and others exaggerate it. In both Treatise and Hssay, Hume 
admits the a priori necessity of Arithmetic and Algebra. In the Treatise 
he points out that there are certain empirical elements in Geometrical 
science which involve inexactness and uncertainty in certain points of 
Geometrical doctrine, but he none the less leaves a large field within 
which Geometrical knowledge has a priori necessity ; especially if we 
regard it merely as an ideal construction, and not in its physical applica- 
tion. The point which Hume seems to have most at heart in the 
Treatise, the analysis of extension into a plurality of indivisible points, 
rather favours the a priori necessity of Geometry, in so far as it is 
concerned with relations of ideas; for the conception of exact equality 
becomes, on this view, ideally reducible to the conception of a numerical 
equation. When, therefore, Hume says in his Lssay that “though there 
never were a circle or triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated by 
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Euclid would for ever retain their certainty and their evidence,” his 
statement, judged by the standpoint of the earlier work, appears rather 
loose and exaggerated than fundamentally contradictory. SD at 


Entwurf einer ontologischen Begriindung des Seinsollenden. Von Gustav 
Eneet. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 1894. Pp. vi., 212. 


This book strikes one as somewhat of an anachronism. Its method is 
that of the Hegelian Dialectic as Hegel himself conceived it. Now the 
work which Hegel did in his Logie is well worth doing over again with 
close reference to his results ; but we venture that, to be done effectually, 
it must be done by some one who has freed himself from the trick of the 
Dialectic. Dr Engel’s work might be said by a hostile critic to have 
about the same kind of value in relation to Hegel, as a tolerable copy of 
Latin verses has in relation to Horace or Vergil. The leading steps in 
the dialectic process are Abstract Being, Becoming, Number and Quality, 
Time, Space, Spatial Movement, Sensation, the Concept as expressed in 
language, the Fine Arts, Self-Love and Altruism, the Purpose of Life and 
the means of fulfilling it, the Empirical attitude, Religion, and Philosophy. 
There are some interesting and suggestive remarks scattered up and down 
the book, and in particular, when the author takes occasion to refer to 
Music, the subject in which he is a specialist, he is well worthy of 
attention. 


Das Verhiiltnis der Philosophie zu der empirischen Wissenschaft von der 
Natur. Von Davin WetrerHan. Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1894, London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. vi., 110. 


The author vindicates from a Kantian point of view the importance of 
Philosophy to Science, as fixing in general outline its scope and content. 
His Kantianism is of the stamp of F. Lange’s, or Riehl’s. He discusses a 
number of general philosophical questions in an interesting way,—such as 
the law of the Conservation of Energy in relation to Psychical Functions, 
Purposive Adaptation in nature, Critical Idealism and the Physiology of 
the Sense Organs, and the Free-will question. The author’s general 

ition is that the function of Philosophy is to unify Science, and this, he 

olds, can only be done on Kantian lines. It is perhaps worth mentioning 
that Mr Wetterhan regards psychical states as factors operative in 
psychical process, and yet thinks to preserve the unity and continuity of 
psychical change by supposing that quantity of energy is not augmented 
or decreased by psychical conditions, its form only being changed. Such 
a distinction is not likely to help either Philosophy or Science. If 
conscious states can control the transformation of energy there is no 
reason why they should not produce it; if they are allowed to operate at 
all, the mode of their operation can only be ascertained by special 
experiment, not by general considerations. 


Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen zur Werth-Theorie. Von ALEXIUS 
MrtnonG. Graz: Leuschner & Lubensky, K. K. Universitits-Buch- 
handlung, 1894. Pp. x., 232. 


This book has been written under the influence, on the one hand, of 
the psychologist Brentano, and, on the other hand, of the Austrian school 
of Economists. It is an attempt to discuss the theory of value along the 
lines pursued by the Austrian writers, but regarded from the point of 
view of psychology and ethics, rather than from that of political economy. 
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It thus bears a close resemblance to the treatment of the same subject 
previously given by Ehrenfels in a series of articles contributed to the 
Vierteljahrsschrift fir wissenschaftliche Philosophie for 1893 and 1894. The 
work of Meinong strikes me, however, as being more careful and syste- 
matic than that of Ehrenfels. It is, at any rate, painted on a somewhat 
larger canvas. On the whole I am disposed to regard it as the most 
luminous and suggestive discussion of the whole subject of Value that I 
have yet seen. It is divided into two main divisions, the first dealing with 
Value in en, the second more particularly with moral (or rather 
ethical) Value. The former of these two parts falls into three chapters :— 
I. The Idea of Value, discussing the general relation of the problem to 
psychology, the distinction between Value in the wider sense and purel 
economic Value, the relation between Value, Want, and Utility, the 
Feeling of Value in relation to Pleasure and to Judgment, and some 
kindred topics; II. On Feelings of Judgment, a general discussion of the 
relation between Feeling and Judgment, with special reference to the 
Judgment of Value ; III. Subjective and Objective Value ( Werthhaltung 
und Werth)—or, as we might perhaps pane re it, Esteem and Value. 
The latter of the two parts falls into four chapters :—I. The Object of 
Moral Value; II. The Subject of Moral Value; III. On the moral 
“Ought”; IV. On Responsibility and Freedom. There are also some 
Concluding Remarks on the Sphere of Ethics and on the Problems of 
Ethics as Theory of Value. The treatment is to some extent mathe- 
matical, especially in Part II., Chap. I. A detailed account and examina- 
tion of the ideas set forth must be reserved for a future opportunity. 


J.S. M. 
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XI.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


CriticaAL Review. The Articles in the January Number are mainly 
theological. There are however four which deal directly with philosophical 
problems. There is an article by Mr Wenley on Illingworth’s Personality, 
two by Professor Iverach, one on Wundt’s Human and Animal Psychology 
and one on Hughes’ The Theory of Inference, and an article by Mr 
Alexander Martin on Seth’s A Study of Ethical principles. Mr Wenley 
first gives an analysis of Illingworth’s Bampton Lecture, and does full 
justice to its merit. He finds however that “the ontological aspect of the 
question, which after all is the fundamental one, has been too little 
emphasised, and at the present juncture, especially in a work likely to be 
widely read, this is to be regretted.” The subsequent part of his article is 
an attempt to supply the lacking element. Mr Wenley’s view, too briefly 
set forth, is that personality “furnishes the very ground of our judgment of 
reality, and so far from being limited, rather affords the sole standard, 
whereby a being constituted like man, can in any degree measure infinity.” 
The remarks of Mr Wenley lead us to hope that he will return to the 
subject and work out his view in an adequate manner. Professor Iverach 
deals with Wundt’s Lectures and looks at the translation of them as a 
sign of the increased interest taken in psychological questions. Having 
given a description of Wundt’s aim, methods, and results, he takes excep- 
tion to Wundt’s explanation of the connection between the mental and 

hysical processes, regards Wundt’s attempt at a description of the genesis ' 
of the “Self,” of its character and function, as unsatisfactory, and questions 
the use which is made of Weber’s law, as modified and generalised by 
Fechner, and applied by Wundt. He quotes Boune to show that Weber's 
law taken absolutely is meaningless, and he quotes James of Harvard to 
show that the law is physiological. The notice of Hughes’ Theory of 
Inference characterises that book as important and suggestive. Mr Martin’s 
notice of Seth’s Ethical principles, shows us how well Mr Martin is 
equip for ethical study, and how much might be done by him if he 
gave himself to it. He is both just and generous in his appreciation of 
Seth’s work. The strongest part of the notice is where he lays his finger 
on a defect in Seth’s treatment of the subject. “A deeper analysis of the 
Conception of Personality would appear to be called for here. The formula 
in question can only supply the place of an ethical principle, from which 
the particular obligations of the good life may be seen to spring, when it is 
interpreted of such a Self as is nothing, and can ‘realise’ nothing except 
in and through the network of relations it sustains to other personalities 
like itself, and one would add, to that Supreme Personality which is at 
once the law, the strength, and the end of the moral life of all of them.” 
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PsycHoLocicaL Review. Vol. 1, No. 6. J. Dewey. ‘The Theory of 
Emotion.’ I. [An attempt to harmonise the Lange-James theory with 
Darwin’s account of emotional ‘expression.’ All the bodily changes are 
either teleological adjustments or disturbances and alienations of such 
adjustments. They cannot be regarded, therefore, as the expression of a 
pre-existent emotion. Though obscurely expressed in many places, the 
article brings up several important points in a suggestive way. ] C. L. Dana. 
‘The Study of a Case of Amnesia or “ Double Consciousness.”’ [Clinical 
report. Case explained tentatively by inhibition of some special functions 
of the nerve cells implicated.] J. H. Hyslop. ‘Experiments in Space 
Perception.’ II. [Tentative conclusion: (1) Apparent magnitude is not 
determined by retinal magnitude, but by a certain relation between this 
and the fixation-point or degree of convergence; (2) Localisation depends 
much more on fusion than upon muscular tension of the eyes, ze., the 
functions of space perception are central.—Before the work can be evalu- 
ated, it must be brought into connection with the rest of the recent 
literature. The writer leaves this entirely to the reader.] E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
‘An Experimental Study of Memory.’ [Rough work with school-children ; 
pedagogically suggestive.] Discussion: J. M. Baldwin. ‘The Origin of 
Emotional Expression.’ [In its origin, emotion is a central phenomenon 
of pleasure and pain, though at the present stage of development it is 
constituted mainly by the return-wave from the periphery of reactions 
that have become habitual. While wrong from the point of view of origin, 
the Lange-James theory, in its amended form, holds for the developed 
consciousness. An interesting and clearly reasoned paper, reaching a 
somewhat paradoxical conclusion. ] Teche Literature. Notes. 

Vol. IL., No. 1. ©. Stumpf. ‘Hermann von Helmholtz and the New 
Psychology.’ [Brief appreciation of Helmholtz’ work in physiological 
psychology.] J. Dewey. ‘The Theory of Emotion (1I.)’ [In emotion the 
mode of behaviour is the primary thing, and constitutes the emotional 
seizure or Affect, and the object, at one and the same time. We do not 
have, ¢.g., the idea of the bear as something to be escaped, and so run 
away. We run instinctively, and so get the idea of bear-as-something-to- 
be-run-from, frightful-bear, or (what comes to the same thing) how-fright- 
ened-I-am. Though this position is maintained through the greater part 
of the article, a somewhat different statement is made at the end, as the 
conclusion of the whole.] M. A. Starr. ‘The Muscular Sense and its 
Location in the Brain Cortex.’ [The centres are distinct from touch, pain, 
or temperature sense-centres, and from motor centres. They lie just 
behind the motor area in the parietal region.] @. W. Fitz. ‘A Location 
Reaction Apparatus.’ Discussions: P. Shorey. ‘Mind and Body.’ [A 
somewhat superficial examination of Wundt’s recent article Ueber psychische 
Causalitit, etc.] H. M. Stanley. ‘Attention as intensifying Sensation.’ 
[Discussion of Miinsterberg’s recent study of the topic. Unimportant.] 
H. R. Marshall. ‘Pleasure-pain and Emotion.’ [Answer to Santayana’s 
review of the writer’s recent book on the subject.] E. B. Titchener. ‘A 
Comment.’ [Note on James’ treatment of Wundt’s doctrine of the apper- 
 Palglmamam and its attendant phenomena.] Psychological Literature. 

otes. 


PuiLosopHicaL Review. Vol. IV., No. 1. 8. W. Dyde. ‘Evolution 
and Development.’ [Evolution is the key-note of biology ; development is 
said by many to be the key-note of psychology. It may be well to ask in 
a few typical cases what the evolution-philosophy has done for us. (1) The 
concept of the social organism has widened. “ Dissatisfaction with and 
revolt against the idea that the state is going comfortably forward...are 
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cardinal elements in the conception of the development of society.” 
(2) Evolution asserts advance from higher to lower types. This has 
radically changed the conception of history. (Parenthesis on ‘conscious 
contact with previous thought’ in its relation to progress.) (3) The 
individual life epitomises the racial. This implies that mind should be 
ordered not into faculties, but into an ascending scale of apprehensions of 
reality; and that the simplest psychoses are not the nearest to reality.] 
8. E. Mezes, ‘Pleasure and Pain defined.’ [A psychic fact attended to is 
pleasant or not according as there is or is not a discernible inhibition in 
the apperceptive system into which it is received. This is a very similar 
position to that of Dr J. Ward.—Pain is unpleasant sensation of abnormal 
intensity : if attention and felt inhibition are absent the state is indifferent : 
mixed feelings are possible.] 8. H. Mellone. ‘The Method of Idealist 
Ethics.’ |(1) Ethics as dealing with the ultimate ideal of life is part of 
Ontology. Its problem is twofold: how to define the End, and how to get 
the meaning of the statement that ‘this 7s the end.’ Definition, without 
exposition of the sense in which we can affirm the reality of the defined, is 
not enough. (2) The Ethics of Conduct is not a science, but a body of 
doctrines bearing on practice, It assumes the End, and looks to Sociology 
and Psychology for help in its realisation.] E. B. Titchener. ‘ Affective 
Memory.’ [Critique of Ribot’s Recherches sur la mémoire affective. It is 
impossible to attend to pleasantness-unpleasantness as such, voluntarily to 
recall a past affective state as such, and to experience the spontaneous 
revival of it. Even if an affective state were reproducible, it would not be 
recognisable.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of 
New Books. Notes. 


EpucationaL Review. Sept.—Dec. 1894. Vol. VIII. 2, 3, 4,5. The 
unity of educational reform. ©. W. Eliot. [Enforces the promotion of 
individual instruction, careful training of organs of sense, practice in 
grouping and comparison of different sensations and contacts—with ac- 
curate written records thereof, memory-training, training in power of 
— in logical setting forth of a process of reasoning, and lastly, the 
holding fast of noble ideals.] J/Literacy in the United States. T. H. Blodgett. 
[The greatest relative progress is by the coloured population.] A study of 
the Mathematical Consciousness. Mary W. Calkins. [Includes a few interest- 
ing tables comparing algebraists and geometricians, men and women. 
“The figures are evidently too few to lead to demonstrated conclusions.”] 
The educational value of play... T. 1%. Hughes. [Character-power grows by 
self-activity.] Friedrich Paulsen. A.W. Shaw. [An outline of Paulsen’s 
teaching. Good portrait.] Professional and general education. F. A. 
Walker. [“ With a proper arrangement of subjects and with good teachers, 
it is entirely possible...to give...pupils...studies and exercises which will 
make them resolute, exact and strong,” and “at least a moderate measure” 
of those “ which will make them also broad and high and fine.”] Bashful- 
ness in Children. J. Mark Baldwin. [Important hints at the history of 
societies, both human and animal, are afforded by the phenomena of 
bashfulness in children.”] A Scheme of Sociological Study. @. E. Vincent. 
[Indicates propositions endorsed by general consensus of opinion, derives a 
sequence of studies pedagogically rational, and suggests readjustment of 
educational structure of to-day in accordance with the scheme proposed. ] 
Disappointing results of Science-teaching. Discussion, A. E. Dolbear. 
[Those who have had the best available science-teaching do not shew the 
superiority claimed for it in insight, skill, tact, judgment, and affairs in 
general. } 
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Revue PHILOSOPHIQUE. 19™ année, Dec. 1894. G. Ferrero. ‘Les 
conditions du progrés moral.’ [M. Ferrero proposes to replace the biologi- 
cal theory of moral progress, which rests upon the disputable assumption 
of the heredity of moral tendencies, by what he describes as a psychological 
theory. “La morale” must be divided into “la morale sexuelle” and 
“Ja morale active.” The first is here left aside as depending on laws of 
its own, and only the second, which covers all social relations and func- 
tions save the reproductive, is dealt with. Moral progress implies in 
ultimate analysis the idea of a growing repugnance to the infliction of 
pain on our fellow-beings. This repugnance arises from sympathy and 
sympathy (1) is in inverse ratio to interest, and (2) varies according to 
resemblance. Further, progress depends upon the law of comparison, the 
presence of a higher standard by which existing institutions may 
judged. Hence the tendency to a moral equilibrium of nations. The 
moral contradictions often observable in a people are due to the multi- 
plicity of the laws determining progress, since these laws do not always 
operate together. No simple theory is adequate to explain so complex a 
phenomenon as moral progress,] G. Le Bon. ‘Les bases psychologiques 
du dressage : Etude de psychologie comparée.’ [The astonishing memory 
of a horse makes him singularly susceptible to training by association. 
It is association by contiguity that comes principally into play.] Dr 
Tardieu, ‘Etude de psychologie professionnelle : Le médecin.’ [Discusses 
the physical and mental qualifications for the profession of medicine. ] 

20™ année, Jan, 1895. J. Soury. ‘La vision mentale’ (1* article, 
avec fig.). [A close and critical survey of recent progress in the know- 
ledge of the visual organs and centres.] L. Dauriac. ‘Psychologie du 
musicien. 11. De Vintelligence musicale et de ses conditions subjectives.’ 
[Discusses in particular the relation between an “ear” for music and an 
intelligent appreciation of J A. Schinz. ‘Morale et déterminisme.’ 
[The moral problem par excellence is the reconciliation of determinism, 
required by science, with the sense of moral obligation, undeniably present 
in man. Moral obligation must be taken as a manifestation of deter- 
minism,—and as containing two elements, the formal which is invariable 
(obligation properly so called) and the material which is variable (the 
moral law). From the confusion of these two elements arise the errors of 
the theory of moral innateness. The content of the moral law varies 
according to place, time, and even individual,—the only unity exhibited in 
history is a general progress in a certain constant and uniform direction, 
and this cannot be taken as resulting from a direct innateness. Neither 
the innate moral law (Kant), nor the moral sense (Hutcheson, Shaftes- 
bury, etc.) can be accepted as criterion of right and wrong, of moral 
progress; for neither leaves room for the actual variations in moral 
judgment. It is in the nature of the intellect (l’intelligence) itself that 
the criterion must be looked for,—of the intellect conceived, with Kant, 
as synthetic reason. Several motives of action being presented, the 
intellect is impelled by its proper laws of synthesis to judge one better 
than another. The moral feeling does not differ qualitatively from in- 
tellection, is a prolongation or ettect of it. Thus the moral notions are 
only special manifestations of the general laws of the intellect—ete.] 
Revue Générale. Belot. ‘Science et pratique sociales d’aprés des publi- 
cations récentes’ (1" partie). 

Feb. 1895, E. Durkheim. ‘L’enseignement philosophique et l’agréga- 
tion de philosophie.’ [The teaching of philosophy in the Lycées, which 
formerly owed its force and inspiration to Cousin and has been succeeded 
by “un dilettantisme anarchique,” must be replaced by a teaching of 
philosophy more in accordance with modern requirements. M. Durkheim 
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recommends a solid training in psychology,-—as also in methodology ; and 
that the teaching without advocating any special system should be such 
as to instil the scientific spirit.] G. Tarde. ‘Criminalité et santé sociale.’ 
[A reply to the papers of M. Durkheim in the Revue entitled Régles de la 
méthode sociologique ; and in particular to his paradox that crime is an 
essential factor in the social well-being.] J. Soury. ‘La vision mentale’ 
(fin). Belot. ‘Science et pratique sociales d’aprés des publications 
récentes (2™ et derniére partie). Analyses, etc. 


The reviewer desires to express regret for a careless error in the last 
number of Mind, where it was stated that M. Ribot in his paper “Re- 
cherches sur la mémorie affective” had obtained his consensus of opinion 
by the circulation of printed questions,—the real fact being that M. Ribot 
made his interrogations personally and directly. 


DE MérapHysique ET DE Morag. Troisitme Année, 1. 


A. Sabatier. ‘De JlOrientation de la Méthode en Evolutionisme.’ 
[M. Sabatier’s main point is that evolution logically excludes new and 
relatively independent points of departure. Whatever has been evolved 
must be traced back to earlier and simpler rudiments, and finally to its 
own potential existence. When the writer uses the word ‘potential’ we 
have not the least idea what he means, He does not seem to be aware of 
the special difficulty attaching to a psychological application of his theory. 
Before the sensation of ‘red’ existed, what can its rudiment or its 

tentiality have been ?] Louis Weber. ‘Remarques sur le Probltme de 
Instinct.’ [Curiously enough, M. Weber urges pe. or exactly opposite 
to that of M. Sabatier. He holds that psychical evolution depends on 
variations which are spontaneously initiated, so that, though we can 
assign their necessary conditions, we can never assign their sufficient 
conditions. The sifting and systematising of such variations he accounts 
for, on Darwinian lines, by natural selection. He treats of the present 
state of Animal Psychology, noting its extreme vagueness and oy. 
and making valuable suggestions for its future development. The whole 
paper is interesting.] Criton. ‘Troisitme Dialogue Philosophique entre 
Eudoxe et Ariste.’ [In this third Dialogue between Eudoxe and Ariste 
the conclusion which is reached is that no one can know himself otherwise 
than as a body, and that introspection is impossible. The argumentation 
is clever, but most readers will regard Ariste as rather a feeble represent- 
ative of the doctrine assailed.] Discussions, etc. 


Zeits. F. Psycu. vu. PHys. p. Stnnesorc. Bd. VII., Heft 5 und 6. 
L. W. Stern. ‘Die Wahrnehmung von Bewegungen vermittelst des Auges.’ 
[If we follow a moving object with the eyes, we do not have a uniformly 
persistent and continuously changing muscular contraction, correlated 
with a single sensation; but a large number of short separate jerks, 
regulated by perpetual voluntary impulses. Constituents of the total 
mental process are: the perception of after-image traces of resting objects 
in the environment of the moved; that of an optical image of the moved 
object, practically constant, but perpetually subject to small displacements ; 
that of multifarious sensations from the eye-muscles; and the conscious- 
ness of perpetual voluntary impulses, regulating the movement of the eye.] 
F. Hitschmann, ‘ Ueber das Traumleben des Blinden.’ [In ordinary dream- 
ing, a very small part is played by sense-ideas, with the exception of the 
auditory ideas of the human voice. So with peripherally excited dreams: 
only sound-stimuli are important. Organic sensations are dreamed as 
such, not interpreted. The dreams of the blind are composed of vicarious 
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ideas (previously discussed by the author in the Zeits.), abstract ideas, 
ideas of form (‘dreaming in verse’), and strongly toned presentations. | 
L,W. Stern. ‘Die Wahrnehmung von Helligkeitsveranderungen : Nachtrag.’ 
Litteraturbericht. Obituary Note on H. von Helmholtz. Bibliographie 
der psychophysischen Litteratur des Jahres 1893, [1324 numbers: not 
quite exhaustive. ] 

Bd. VIII., Heft 1 und 2. J. von Kries. ‘Ueber die Natur gewisser 
mit den psychischen Vorgiingen verkniipfter Gehirnzustinde.’ [A ten- 
tative but important article upon cerebral predispositions. Conscious 
processes are influenced by neural processes, which have no direct conscious 
correlates. These neural, processes can be grouped together as connective 

redispositions (reading-off of a line of music in the key symbolised at its 
lasieaing), and as predispositions sensu stricto (dispositive Einstellungen). 
Attention involves both. The writer discusses the validity-consciousness 
of the judgment, the abstract idea, rhythm, etc. : as well as the nature of 
the predisposition which he uses to explain them, its laws, and rival 
hypotheses (unconscious mental states, etc.). Particularly interesting is 
the comparison of his Kinstellung with Exner’s Hemmung and Bahnung.] 
C. du Bois-Reymond. ‘Ueber die latente Hypermetropie.’ A, Hoffer. 
‘Psychische Arbeit.’ I. [Psychical work, like mechanical, is force x 
distance. We must take account of both factors: e.g., the length of the 
column of figures added, and the force of the attention directed upon 
the addition.—There are two ways of determining the gg 90 forms of 

ychical work, the historical and the systematic. The latter gives us 
dea and Judgment, Feeling and Desire. At first sight, 2 and 4 are work, 
1 and 3 not-work. But each must be examined for itself.] Litteratur- 
bericht. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE.—Bd. I., Heft i. E. Zeller. 
‘Ueber Metaphysik als Erfahrungswissenschaft. [A defence of con- 
structive philosophy, and a schematic program of it. Its starting-point 
must be in empirical data.] B. Erdmann. ‘ Begriffsbestimmung der 
Beobachtung iiberhaupt.’ [Observation is “attentive apperceptive Per- 
ception.” The distinctive characteristic of scientific observation is that in 
its case the apperceptive groups have a conceptual structure, so that they 
evolve themselves in consciousness as a series of judgments.] G. Simmel. 
‘Ueber eine Beziehung der Selectionslehre zur Erkenntnistheorie.’ [It has 
been urged against the Spencerian theory of the part played by natural 
selection as a condition of the evolution of our knowledge and a guarantee 
of its validity, that mere utility in the struggle for existence is no test of 
truth. Mr Simmel here cuts the Gordian knot by boldly affirming that 
in ultimate analysis all that the word ‘truth’ can mean for us is practical 
efficiency.] K. Lasswitz. ‘Ueber psychophysische Energie und ihre 
Factoren.’ [By psychophysical energy is meant “that part of the energy 
of a structure, ps in which corresponds to change in the state of 
consciousness of this structure. If de stands for a positive or negative 
increment of energy, @ for a change in its intensity-factor 
(potential), then de will be the physical correlate of the total change in 
the state of consciousness; di will be the physical correlate of the change 
in sensation; and the capacity-factor c of the psychophysical is connected 
with these quantities by the equation Prades oer 8 which, when ¢ is 
constant, is reducible to de=cdi.” Lasswitz suggests that the capacity- 
factor is the physical correlate of feeling.] P. Natorp. ‘Grundlinien einer 
Theorie der Willensbildung’ (1.). 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KritTIK. Band 
105. Heft 2. Ludwig Busse. ‘Zur Beurteilung des Utilitarismus.’ 
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[Utilitarianism is in the right as against the purism of Kant when it 
accentuates the fact that whatever is good must be capable of being 
— and enjoyed. Its chief defect is its failure to distinguish 
ethical good as the unconditionally highest pleasure, from pleasure in 

neral.] BR, Falekenburg. ‘Die Entwickelung der Lotzeschen Zeitlehre.’ 
Lotze’s change of front on the question of the ideality of time must have 
struck most careful readers of his works. Professor Falckenburg here 
enters into a careful historical examination of the development of Lotze’s 
views on this point. His general result is that Lotze consistently taught 
that time and change exist only for our subjective apprehension, in all his 
writings prior to the Metaphysik of 1879. He there admits the reality of 
change, but denies that of the time-form as a pre-condition of change. 
But this modification of his doctrine relates only to process in finite 
things. It appears from the abstract of his lectures on Philosophy of 
Religion 1878-79, that he still continued to regard the Absolute as being 
in its intrinsic nature superior to time conditions. Professor Falckenburg 
points out that the published notes of the lectures on Metaphysics 
represent lectures given in 1865, Here Geijer and Héffding are wrong in 
referring to them as evidence of Lotze’s later views.] J. Zahnfleisch. 
‘Zur Kritik der Aristotelischen Metaphysik.’ Recensionen, etc. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH, Bd. VIII. Heft 1. Dr E. Rolfes. ‘Die 
vorgebliche Priiexistenz des Geistes bei Aristoteles.’ [In this paper, the 
writer maintains against Zeller that Aristotle does not admit the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the soul. Plato does, as a consequence of his 
theory of cognition; but Aristotle has a quite different theory. He 
indeed admits that the intellectual soul, in contrast to the sensitive and 
vegetative life-principle, ‘comes from without’; but these words do not 
necessarily imply pre-existence. He calls the mind ‘eternal’; but the 
sense of the word may be only ‘eternal after death.’ He denies that the 
soul is generated or dissolved ; but as he says dyévynros, not ayévyros, this 
is evidently meant of the generation of form out of matter. (To be 
concluded.)] Prof. Dr C. Gutberlet. ‘Ueber Messbarkeit psychischer Acte’ 
(concluded). [The bare possibility of measuring psychical acts being 
admitted, there comes the practical question: How are they to be 
measured? The method of equal differences, which gradually adds to the 
stimulus-unit, until an impression is produced equal to the sensation to be 
measured, taking into account Weber’s law (sufficiently correct, notwith- 
standing great deviations from it in the case of certain senses), is the 
easiest to understand and expound ; though there are others, more exact, 
and employing more correct formule. Fechner’s and Elsas’ methods seem 
not to be quite sound mathematically. All these measurements are 
clearly of no value either from a physiological or from a 
point of aa | Jos. Nassen. ‘Ueber den platonischen Gottesbegriff’ 
(concluded). [Plato decidedly admits one supreme God, but not the 
Trinity in anything like a Christian sense. His respect for the established 
religion leads him also to admit the existence of inferior deities, but they 
are merely spiritual existences, or ‘demons,’ with whom he identifies them 
in many passages. God’s Providence is a doctrine that he states quite 
clearly. As to the question whether, according to him, the Godhead and 
the Substantial Idea of Goodness were one and the same, both inferences 
from his doctrines and quotations from his works point to contradictory 
conclusions. Plato’s doctrines were all his life, it must be remembered, in 
a state of change and evolution. He seems at times to have come very 
near identifying the active God of his system with his ideal World of 
Types, but never to have quite olor Dr Beda Adlhoch, 0.8.B. ‘Der 
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Gottesbeweis des hl. Anselm.’ [St Anselm’s proof of God’s existence, much 
esteemed by many of old, is now generally considered to be an Ontolo- 
gistic fallacy. It is not. It is a psychological and historical proof, and is 
conclusive. We take the fact that the notion of God is that of the most 
perfect being possible. But if this did not imply that God really and 
truly exists, it would no longer be that of the most perfect being possible. 
The writer expounds this view with many extracts from Anselm, and 
sums up with a classification of Atheists: Agnostics, practical and theo- 
retical ; Monists, Sceptics, and rebellious Atheists, or Atheists of the will. 
(To be continued. )] 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. XIX. 
Jahrgang, Heft i. RB. Avenarius. ‘Bemerkungen zum Begriff des Gegen- 
standes der Psychologie.’ (Artikel m1.) [These articles of Avenarius, in 
their endeavour to move with slow precision, seem scarcely to succeed in 
moving at all. Certainly in the present one there is no advance upon the 

revious position, —that the psychical is not a particular kind of experience, 
ut experience in general considered from a certain point of view, viz. as 
dependent upon “definite changes in the system C.”] A. Marty. ‘Ueber 
subjectlose Siitze und das Verhiltniss der Grammatik zu Logik und 
Psychologie.’ (Artikel vi.) [Maintains against Sigwart and Erdmann 
that existence is not a predicate in the existential judgment. A special 
point is made of the absurdity of regarding the concept of existence as a 
predicate, and at the same time of denying that it enlarges the content of 
the subject of which it is predicated. There follows an interesting 
discussion of the nature of the inner speech-form, with the view of 
explaining the grammatical dress of impersonal and existential propo- 
sitions. Marty rightly insists that the inner speech-form, like the word 
itself, is sign and not meaning. From confusion between meaning and 
immer form many errors have arisen; words have been treated as 
synonymous merely because they are connected with similar symbolic 
images ; and, conversely, they have been supposed to differ in meaning 
merely because of a difference in inner speech-form. The author next 
considers the nature of the categorical or double judgment ; under this 
head are included such judgments as ‘This is red’; ‘This flower is blue.’ 
In all judgments which involve predicate of synthesis, the predication 
depends on and is inseparably blended with another judgment affirming 
the subject. As we obtain the concept of existence by reflexion on the 
agg and existential judgment, so we obtain that of identity by 
reflexion on the predicative judgment. The article concludes with an 
acute criticism of Erdmann’s nominalism, and of the place he assigns to 
intuition in relation to judgment.] A. Spir. ‘Von der Erkenntnis des 
Guten und Bisen.’ Anzeigen ete. 
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XII.—NOTES. 


WHAT THE TORTOISE SAID TO ACHILLES. 
By Lewis CARROLL. 


ACHILLEs had overtaken the Tortoise, and had seated himself comfortably 
on its back. 

“So you’ve got to the end of our race-course?” said the Tortoise. 
“ Even though it does consist of an infinite series of distances? I thought 
some wiseacre or other had proved that the thing couldn’t be done ?” 

“Tt can be done,” said Achilles. “It has been done! Solvitur am- 
bulando, You see the distances were constantly diminishing ; and so—” 

“But if they had been constantly increasing?” the Tortoise interrupted. 
“ How then?” 

“Then I shouldn’t be here,” Achilles modestly replied; “and you 
would have got several times round the world, by this time !” 

“You flatter me—flatten, I mean,” said the Tortoise ; “for you are a 
heavy weight, and xo mistake! Well now, would you like to hear of a 
race-course, that most people fancy they can get to the end of in two or 
three steps, while it really consists of an infinite number of distances, each 
one longer than the previous one ?” 

“Very much indeed !” said the Grecian warrior, as he drew from his 
helmet (few Grecian warriors possessed pockets in those rig an enormous 
note-book and a pencil. “ Proceed! And speak slowly, please! Short- 
hand isn’t invented yet !” 

“That beautiful First Proposition of Euclid!” the Tortoise murmured 
dreamily. “You admire Euclid ?” 

“Passionately! So far, at least, as one can admire a treatise that 
wo’n’t be published for some centuries to come !” 

“Well, now, let’s take a little bit of the argument in that First 
Proposition—just two steps, and the conclusion drawn from them. Kindly 
enter them in your note-book. And in order to refer to them conveniently, 
let’s call them A, B, and Z:— 

(A) Things that are equal to the same are —_ to each other. 

(B) The two sides of this Triangle are things that are equal to 
the same. 

Z) The two sides of this Triangle are equal to each other. 

ers of Euclid will grant, I suppose, that Z follows logically from 
A and B, so that any one who accepts A and B as true, must accept 
Z as true?” 

“Undoubtedly ! The youngest child in a High School—as soon as 
High Schools are invented, which will not be till some two thousand years 
later—will grant that.” : 

“ And if some reader had not yet accepted A and B as true, he might 
still accept the sequence as a valid one, I suppose ?” 
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“No doubt such a reader might exist. He might say ‘1 accept as 
true the Hypothetical Proposition that, 7f A and B be true, Z must be 
true ; ay ’t accept A and B as true.’ Such a reader would do 
wisely in abandoning Euclid, and taking to football.” 

“And might there not also be some reader who would say ‘I accept 
A and B as true, but I don’t accept the Hypothetical’ ?” 

“Certainly there might. He, also, h stter take to football.” 

“And neither of these readers,” the Tortoise continued, “is as yet 
under any logical necessity to accept Z as true ?” 

‘Quite so,” Achilles assented. 

“Well, now, I want you to consider me as a reader of the second kind, 
and to force me, logically, to accept Z as true.” 

“ A tortoise playing football would be—” Achilles was beginning 

“_an anomaly, of course,” the Tortoise hastily interrupted “ Don’t 
wander from the point. Let’s have Z first, and football afterwards !” 

“T’m to force you to accept Z, am I?” Achilles said musingly. “And 
your present position is that you accept A and B, but you t accept 
the Hypothetical—” 

“Let’s call it C,” said the Tortoise. 

“but you don’t accept 

(C) If A and B are true, Z must be true.” 

“That is my present position,” said the Tortoise. 

“Then I must ask you to accept C.” 

“Tl do so,” said the Tortoise, “as soon as you've entered it in that 
note-book of yours. What else have you got in it?” 

“Only a few memoranda,” said Achilles, nervously fluttering the 

_leaves: “a few memoranda of—of the battles in which I have distin- 
is myself !” 

“Plenty of blank leaves, I see!” the Tortoise cheerily remarked. “We 
shall need them all!” (Achilles shuddered.) “ Now write as I dictate :— 

(A) Things that are equal to the same are equal to each other. 

(B) The two sides of this Triangle are things that are equal to the 


same. 

(C) If A and B are true, Z must be true. 

(Z) The two sides of this Triangle are equal to each other.” 

“You should call it D, not 7,” said Achilles. “It comes next to the 
other three. If you accept A and B and C, you must accept Z.” 

“And why must I?” 

“ Because it follows logically from them. If A and B and U are true, 
Z must be true, You don’t dispute that, I imagine ?” 

“If A and B and C are true, Z must be true,” the Tortoise thought- 
fully repeated. “That’s another Hypothetical, isn’t it? And, if I failed to 
see its truth, I might accept A and B and C, and still not accept 7, 
mightn’t 1?” 

“You might,” the candid hero admitted; “though such obtuseness 
would certainly be phenomenal. Still, the event is possible. So I must 
ask you to grant one more Hypothetical.” 

“Very good. I’m quite willing to grant it, as soon as you’ve written it 
down. We will call it 

(D) If A and B and C are true, 7 must be true. 

Have you entered that in your note-book ?” 

“T have!” Achilles joyfully exclaimed, as he ran the pencil into its 
sheath. “And at last we’ve got to the end of this ideal race-course ! 
Now that you accept A and B and C and D, of course you accept Z.” 

“Do I?” said the Tortoise innocently. “ Let’s make that quite clear. 
accept A and Band Cand D, Suppose I stil/ refused to accept 7?” 
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“Then Logic would ad ie by the throat, and force you to do it!” 
Achilles triumphantly replied. “Logic would tell you ‘You ca’n’t help 
yourself. Now that you’ve accepted A and B and C and D, you must 
accept Z!’ So you've no choice, you see.” 

“Whatever Logic is good enough to tell me is worth writing down,” 
said the Tortoise. “So enter it in your book, please. We will call it 

(Z) IfAand Band Cand Dare true, Z must be true. Until I’ve granted 
that, of course I needn’t grant Z. So it’s quite a necessary step, you see?” 

“T see,” said Achilles ; and there was a touch of sadness in his tone. 

Here the narrator, having pressing business at the Bank, was obliged 
to leave the happy pair, and did not again pass the spot until some 
months afterwards. When he did so, Achilles was still seated on the back 
of the much-enduring Tortoise, and was writing in his note-book, which 
appeared to be nearly full. The Tortoise was saying “Have you got that 
last step written down? Unless I’ve lost count, that makes a thousand 
and one. There are several millions more to come. And would you mind, 
as a personal favour, considering what a lot of instruction this colloquy of 
ours will provide for the Logicians of the Nineteenth Century—wouwld you 
mind adopting a pun that my cousin the Mock-Turtle will then make, and 
allowing yourself to be re-named Jaught- Us ?” 

“As you please!” replied the weary warrior, in the hollow tones of 
despair, as he buried his face in his hands. “ Provided that you, for your 

rt, will adopt a pun the Mock-Turtle never made, and allow yourself to 

re-named A Kuill-Ease |” 


Cambridge: Printed at the University Press. 
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